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CnATTER VL 

Tim! taxidermist made liis appearance in 
a few days. A very different looking man 
from tlie former occupant of the cabin by 
the iake. The hermit had worn long gray 
locks straggling down his neck, and a ven¬ 
erable beard. His garments, too, had been 
of primitive fashion—a long loose cloak of 
dark woollen cloth, a tunic of blue flannel 
belted about his waist, and a wide-brimmed 
straw hat, had usually been his attire when 
hovering around the banks of the lake, or 
strolling along the pastures. 

Max Steinberg, as ue gave ms name, was 
not only a younger looking man, but of en¬ 
tirely different appearance. His short close¬ 
ly-cropped hair was glossy and black as the 
raven’s wing. He wore a jetty mustache, 
and his brisk cheery manners were in as 
marked contrast to the shy retiring habits 
of the hapless hermit, as his jaimty shoot¬ 
ing-costume and velvet skullciip were at 
variance with the former’s costume. , 

“ You are welcome to the cabin,” said 
the owner of the lake pasture, with a smile. 
In answer to his application; “and I shall 
consider it a favor if you live there peace¬ 
ably, and redeem the uncanny name the 
place has gotten.” 

“rarbleaul” answered the taxidermist, 
speaking with a foreign accent, and shrug¬ 
ging his shoulders, “ I fear riot molestation 
for myself. Who should wish to harm such 
a poor devil as me? and surely no robber 
could expect booty among my stuffed birds 
and reptiles! I take the pl.ace willi tlianks. 
Tet will I look up one strong lock for the 
door, and my good gim shall be charged 
ajw.ays.” 

And whistling merrily he went his way 
to the cabin. lie had it presently trans¬ 
formed into a cosy habitation. Tlie board 
floor was covered with matting; one side 
was filled with tidy shelves, the other had 
two respectable engravings, one a scene on 
the Rhine, a village in the distance, which 
every one took to be the native place of the 
taxidermist, because the only time that his 
eye grew grave and wistful was when it 


turned that way. It soon became a chosen 
resort for the villagers, especially the young 
people, who found the romantic walk fitly 
culminating in the bit of a room, swiftly fill¬ 
ing up with interesting relics that no one 
else had dreamed of looking for. He had 
fitted a tree in one comer, and as fast os his 
specimens were obtained they were mounted 
upon it. There they were—looking, every 
one, so tme to life it seemed any moment 
the heterogeneous flock might lift their wings 
and fly away—from the tiny humming-bird 
to the heron and crow, some in the attitude 
of flying, some pecking at the tiny wing, 
and others with open beak, just in the act 
of devouring a carefully preserved beetle, or 
a great gold-powdered moth. There was 
also a limb—the especial delight of the la¬ 
dies—trimmed gayly with everlasting flow¬ 
ers and red rosebuds, on which fluttered 
every fairy-winged butterfly that had ever 
been seen in the place, and a great many 
more, indeed, than the oldest settlers sus¬ 
pected as regular summer visitors. The 
collection grow swiftly, and every day the 
attraction hither increased; for Herr Max, 
as he called himself once,,and thcroliy set 
the example for all the rest, was always 
ready to give a welcoming smile; and it was 
a bitter disappointment, especially to the 
children, if they came thither and found the 
door locked, which happened frequently, 
since so mucli time was necessarily required 
in collecting his specimens. Ho found it 
out after a while, and had his hours, like 
any lawyer or physici.an, when he made it a 
duty to bo ready for visitors. Tlie owner 
of the cabin was especially delighted with 
him, and chuckled over his success in dissi¬ 
pating the horror which liad enveloped the 
place. People forgot to shiver, even when 
they came down the pasture along the bank, 
in the very shadow of the white cross winch 
marked the grave of the murdered hermit, 
and sometimes passed it by and never heed¬ 
ed it at all. Not, perhaps, without reason, 
for the taxidermist had planted a luxurious 
vine in the rich mould at its base, and core- 
fully trained it to cover the arms of wood. 
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Only on his own side, however; that which 
faced the lake gleamed out as white and 
startling in its boldness as at first. 

Something like three weeks from the day 
of Mr. Atherton’s dinner-party, the tajeid- 
ermist might have been seen—while the 
early dew yet hung on the'foliiige, scatter¬ 
ing its pearly shower over him as he brushed 
along—^walking swiftly over the pastures, 
disappearing presently in the blue-green 
shadows of the cedar grove. He had his 
gun on his shoulder, his game-bag swung at 
his back, and the never-absent specimen 
box was buckled around his waist. Hever- 
theless, he paid no attention whatever to 
the stir of life amidst the waving branches, 
the clear joyous call of birds, the whirr of 
insect, or the flutter of broad-winged but¬ 
terfly taking its morning sip from the fresh¬ 
ly-opened flowers. With eyes downcast, 
and lips set gravely and thoughtfully, he 
strode on until he reached a little cluster of 
pines standing on a rise of land overlooking 
the Creytou farm. Here he paused, leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, and eyed sharply 
the open pasture before him, across which 
ran the footpath worn by Charlie Creyton 
and his young apprentice, as they went to 
and fro from the farmhouse to the shop. 

The village was hidden, nestled in the 
valley below, and there were but three 
other farmhouses In sight, from whose 
chimneys the white columns of smoke 
curled upward in snowy wreaths. The tax¬ 
idermist looked long and wistfully toward 
the brown roof of Creytou farmhouse, and 
sighed more than once, with none of fhat 
cheery brightness on his face which the 
townspeople seemed to think its inseparable 
trait. 

Presently his eye caught a glimpse of two 
flgures coming through the barnyard gate. 
He knew Charlie Crcyton’s straight vigor¬ 
ous form even at that distance, and guessed 
that the short stout boy lugging behind was 
the apprentice. He watched them along 
the pasture, half smiled as Charlie vaulted 
over the bars; and when they had disap¬ 
peared from sight he drew a long sigh of 
relief. 

“ They have gone.” said he, aloud. And 
shouldering his gun, he went swiftly for¬ 
ward toward the farmhouse, passing around 
the bam, and making a good deal of noise 
as he opened and closed the barnyard gate. 

Maty Creyton, in her neat calico dress 
and spotless collar, her smoorii glossy hair 


and meek pensive face, came to the open 
door and looked oiit. The taxidermist set 
his gun against the gate-post, swept off his 
skullcap in a respectful bow, and came 
forward. 

“ I have been wandering in the woods, 
and am faint. Might I be so bold as to ask 
for a glass of milk?” said he. 

Mary Creyton’s eye had taken a swift in¬ 
ventory of his person. “ The taxidermist 
who draws so many visitors to the cabin, 
without doubt,” commented she; aud an¬ 
swered aloud, in her sweet steady tones: 

“ Certainly. I can give you coffee, if you 
prefer. My son has just taken his break¬ 
fast and gone to the village. Walk in, 
please.” 

He threw off his game-bag and came In 
at once, glancing around the neat inviting 
kitchen, almost feeling a pang at its cheery 
home-look. 

“ I beg you not to allow me to intrude. I 
stop myself but a short mile from here,” 
said he, sitting down in a chair, and trying 
to steady his brain from the whirl of agitat¬ 
ing thoughts which rushed upon him. 

“Yes,” answered Mary Creyton, “I 
knew you at once. You are quite famous 
in the place, so that one might recognize 
you without ever having seen you lusfore. I 
hear wonderful stories of your birds and 
butterflies. I am quite proud of tlie honor 
of tills visit. You must really allow mo to 
give you a breakfast.” 

As she spoke she went quietly to and fro, 
dusting the crumbs from the snowy table¬ 
cloth, setting the coffee-pot over the fire, 
and peeping once or twice into the oven. 
The' taxidermist followed every movement, 
although he seemed absorbed in the land¬ 
scape spread out from the window before 
him. She went out of the room, to a little 
milk-room in the rear, and he heard her se¬ 
rene voice in conversation with the girl at 
work there over the butter. 

As he listened, this man who called him¬ 
self Max Steinberg brushed his hand across 
his eyes, and two scalding tears fell upon 
his cheek. The hospitable woman returned 
with a bowl of cream and a tiny pat of fresh 
butter, set a plate at the table, clinked a 
silver spoon into the cup and saucer, and 
turned to him, her blue eyes lighted up with 
pleasant enjoyment at the novelty of the 
occasion. 

“ I am so glad I baked chicken pie for 
Charlie to carry for his dinner. Now 1 
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bare one all ready for bis breakfast. Come 
and Bit down now.” 

The man could scarcely refrain from fall¬ 
ing down at her feet, but he rose, stumbled 
forwanl, and managed to get into bis seat, 
for all Ills blinded eyes. 

“ You are too generous, madam. Do yon 
serve every vagabond who comes along In 
this style?” said be. 

She laughed cheerfully. 

“ The vagabonds do not come this way, 
nor care for milk or coffee. They go to the 
village bar and ask for poison. Shall I give 
you the cream? or perhaps you will prefer 
to pour It yourself.” 

“No, O no! Let me have it all from 
your hands. You may well imagine what 
a treat It must he, this orderly breakfast, 
and dainty-laden table, with a neat-handed 
lady to preside. ' ^Ye men are such bunglers, 
at our best.” 

“ Yet I hear about the admirable neatness 
and graceful arrangement of your cabin. 
Let me help you to one of these roasted po¬ 
tatoes. Charlie always wants them in their 
jackets,” 

She helped him bountifully, and went 
away for an extra addition of jelly. ^Yhllo 
she was lost In the depths of the closet, her 
guest dropped knife and fork, and stared 
about 1dm like one in a dream. Nevertlie- 
Icss, he did justice to the mc.al. lie took 
care for that, knowing it was best, reward 
fur her kiiiducss. Hut at length he turned 
away from the table, and, despite his best 
efforts, his voice was liusky as lie asked: 

“Are we safe from intrusion, kind lady? 
1 have a word fur your car.” 

Mary Creytoii areiicd Iier neck, and looked 
at him .as liaiiglitily os It was possible for 
one of liur meek spirit. 

“Sir!” said she, making a movement to- 
W.ant Hie door. 

llo (luiig out a deprecating gesture. 

“ Wait a moment, I pray you. I was In 
C.alltoni!a a long while—I was the intimate 
friend of Geoige Livingstone. He told me 
to seek you out—to give you a message.” 

It needed no more to detain her. Mary 
Creyton 8.ank down in the nearest chair, 
and turned lu'r blue eyes upon him, wild 
with auguisb and grief. 

. “ I heard his story, I came here prepared 
to he angry and UarsU In my rebuke, but, 
madam, you have disarmed me. There is a 
cruel mistake; it is not in your nature to 
he so hard and pitiless with him.” 


“Hard and pitiless.'” echoed Mary’s In¬ 
dignant voice; and then she fell Into a wild 
burst of weeping. Her companion trem¬ 
bled from head to feet, sharing her distress 
and grief. 

“ I found, to my surprise, that you had 
even ignored Ills name; that no one in the 
town seemed to know of your relation to 
him. Everything, in f.act, is so different 
from what he imagined, that I am puzzled.” 

“You knew him—you were with hlml” 
walled Mary Creyton. “ O, did lie never 
repent Ills cruel desertion of the mother of 
his child? Did he send me no repentant 
word—no messi^e of tenderness to the one 
who gave him her whole heart—who bore 
uncomplainingly tiic scorn and contempt of 
the world for his sake—^for hU sake? Had 
he no love left?” 

“Good heavens I madam, if ever tliere 
was a man whose whole heart went out to a 
woman, it w.as George Livingstone!” 

She wrung her hands, and her wet eyes 
flashed. 

“Look at the circumstances. See me 
here, dishonored in the sight of the world. 
Look at my boy, who dreams not of his {a- 
tber’s identity, and dare to tell roe that!” 

“ Madam,” said the taxidermist, in a 
stem wrathful voice, “ there’s been devil’s 
mischief made between you two. I guessed 
it before. I tell you a truer-hearted, more 
passionately loving Iiushaiid than George 
Livingstone never hrcatlied. He wept his 
tears of .angulsli at your veiy name. Of ail 
the rest of Ids miserable experience this 
only hail power to stab to his heart—that 
the woman ho adored tunicd away from 
him III sconi, refusing to shore his exile, to 
sootlie Ids sorrows.” 

“Turned away from him!” repeated 
Mary Creyton, slowly; “ why do you mock 
me?” 

“Let us talk no more thus blindly. I 
can tell you just what diabolical toils wound 
around Idm, for lie told me everytliiug. It 
was a secret, his union with yon, because 
his uncle favored another girl, and ho 
w.aiitcd lime to bring him around. Ho ao- 
kiiowledged with bitter remorse that there 
w.as his first, hut, ho declared, his only 
wrong to you. Yethonieaiit it kindly. He 
was sure ho could trust to his uncle’s gener¬ 
ous kindness, if only he was able to con¬ 
vince him of the folly of the other alliance. 
And some one who feigned the truest friend¬ 
ship urged him on. There came the woeful 
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qnarrel with young Baymond, who was 
desperately jealous of poor Gieoige, and who 
Ins^ted him in every way that opportunity 
allowed him. It seemed he had followed 
George, and witnessed your frequent meet¬ 
ings. George was sure that he suspected 
the truth, and was stung to frenzy by it. 
Baymond did his best to bring on a quarrel, 
but only when he flung out hints against 
you, succeeded into goading the poor fel¬ 
low into turning. Well, that miserable day 
came. Baymond was more unbearable 
than ever, and George, in a towering pas¬ 
sion, turned upon him, and uttered those 
threats, before half a dozen witnesses, which 
were used afterward as such potent weapons 
against him. 

“ Do you know the rest? I find utter ig¬ 
norance in the town; no one seems aware 
that it was Baymond’s death which sent 
George Livlngatone away—a murderer and 
a vagabond on the earth.” 

“I know — do I not know?” groaned 
Mary; “was it not that the terrible story 
might he hidden forever that I consented to 
endure this shame—to forego my claim? I 
promised her that no one should dream 
that George Livingstone was father to the 
child that was soon to be bom into such a 
cloud of misery, if only his father might go 
free of this woeful crime—if he might be 
spared the judgment of the law.” 

“Hal I thought sol” exclaimed her lis¬ 
tener, springing to his feet; “poor George! 
poor George! The same devil’s agent came 
to both. Listen to me, George Living¬ 
stone was guiltless of Kaymond’s blood. 
The hot-headed boy fell by his own rash 
fury. Ho struck at George, there in the 
woods, with the butt of his gun, forgetful 
that it was charged, and dropped dead at his 
rival’s feet, shot by the ball from his own 
gun.” 

Mary Creyton stretched both hands up¬ 
ward, while the hot tears poimed over her 
face. 

“ My God, I thank thee!” 

“ Hear me still further. That same flend 
was at hand, rushed forward l^entlng the 
youth, and accusing George of having mur¬ 
dered him. His indignant refutation was 
met by the scathing declaration that noth¬ 
ing would make the world believe it. That 
she herself had been drawn hither by the 
angry voices, his threats, the peculiar rela¬ 
tion between them, all would be black 
proofs which no one could disbelieve. Stun¬ 


I 

ned and bewildered, George took the evil 
advice. He hurried away, only meaning to 
remain until the worst had blown over, and 
then to return and confess everything to his 
uncle, and take you before the world as his 
wife. He dashed off a frantic hasty letter, 
and gave it to those crafty hands for deliv¬ 
ery. Speedy answer came to his hiding- 
place ; a letter, in your handwriting, which 
drove him to madness. Tou heaped pitiless 
burning reproaches upon him; you refused 
to hear another word, or take another look 
from one' who had become abhorrent, de¬ 
testable, hideous in your eyes. Be still, 
dear madam; I know you never wrote it. 
O, if poor Geoige could have believed it I 
It was managed with the wily skill of a Lu¬ 
cifer. Stung to madness, George took the 
flrst ship for California. Yet with coolness 
came the desperate hope of your relenting. 
He wrote twice, six times in ail, at different 
Intervals, but never, never a Word came 
back from you. SAe wrote several tiines, 
with hypocritical professions of sympathy 
and friendship, representing you 'as hard 
and obdurate, and his uncle severely angry. 
What wonder the poOr fellow doVe deeper 
into the wild sierras, and, goaded by the 
restless anguish within, made no pause un¬ 
til he was familiar even with the most un¬ 
frequented peaks of the Bockys?” 

Mary Creyton had risen from her Chair, 
and stood before him like a stony statue, 
but for the wild agonized eyes never losing 
a single expression of his face. « 

“And he is dead now!” moaned she, 
with white shivering lips. “ He died in 
those far-off wilds.’’ 

“ That is another lie. She concocted the 
whole; the letter was of her own devising. 
O that she-wolf 1 I tell you he came back, 
poor weary-hearted man, pining but for a 
glimpse of your face, he caine back. Hist 
■you! you know about the' hermit? ■'Mary 
Creyton, that hermit was George Living¬ 
stone! Now answer me, who murdered 
him?” 

The wlld,.flerce, flaming look was lost on 
Mary. The glazing eyes saw nothing, but 
the words he spoke hissed and shrieked into 
her ears, turning her dizzy and faint. She 
dropped down into a chair, and her head fell 
forward to the table, 'the taxidermist 
poured out a glass of water: and' gawlt to 
her drop by drop, with shaking lianas/and 
terrifled face. She revived’ presently, 'and 
burst into a relieving flood of tears. 
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«0m7 Geoiget my martyred Georgel” 
•01)1)64 Bhe. 

“Tes, that U my cry day and night. 
Woman, he was the dearest friend the world 
gave to the poor taxidermist We roamed 
together over those wondrous sierras. Wo 
hnnted up the manifold riches and mysteries 
of that golden shore. We shared each other’s 
thoughts and woes. Why am I here? Be¬ 
cause, on my bended knees, I took an oath 
to avenge his wrongs, to right his good 
name, to punish the pitiless hand which 
haunted him even to death.” 

The man’s broad chest heaved, his eyes 
flashed, though the tears poured down his 
dkeeks. Mary Creyton stretched out her 
hands to him. 

“ Qod bless yon 1 O, if I had known that 
he was so nearl if he had only come to mel 
O horrible torturing thought 1” 

“ But not so hard to bear as what yon be¬ 
lieved before. Tell me that, or I shall re¬ 
pent this revelation. You thought him a 
murderer, a reckless deserter of all that 
should hold sacred to man. You believed 
him dead and buried in far California. Is 
it worse to know that he is innocent, and 
sleeping beneath the cross yonder by the 
lake?” 

“No, no. You have lifted away the 
heaviest woe. I can tell my boy of his fa¬ 
ther now, and never blush. I say again, 
God bless youP’ 

“And you will keep silence, and give me 
help If I should need it?” 

“I will,” she answered, solemnly. 

At that moment the ^rl was heard ap¬ 
proaching from the milk-room. The taxid¬ 
ermist rose hastily, made a respectful bow, 
and retreated. 

cnATTER vn. 

A raw days afterwards there was quite 
an aristocratic party at the taxidermist’s 
cabin. Miss Anderson had city visitors, 
and they had expressed a wish to see the 
romantic spot, and the good-natured hero of 
the town. They were rowed’ across in a 
gilded pleasure-boat, and landing, found.« 
group of young people collected around the 
cabin door, 

Consplcnons among them, as, indeed, he 
always was wherever he went, was Kay 
Dexter. Miss Anderson beckoned to him, 
and he was proud to obey the,summons, 
and transfer b’jnself f.'osn lie ordinary Crouo 


of townspeople, to the elegant circle of aris¬ 
tocracy. Yet Miss Anderson’s penetrating 
eye saw a cloud on his forehead, and was 
not unmindful of the tiny pout ou Amy 
Atherton’s pretty lip. 

The taxidermist stood in his doorway, 
and bowed his acknowledg:uent of the honor 
vouchsafed to his humble dwelling. Miss 
Anderson scarcely looked at hi)n, and in¬ 
deed seemed a little nervous and anxious to 
avoid any direct encounter with the taxid¬ 
ermist. For while the others entered and' 
admired the fine collection, going into rap¬ 
tures over delicately-tinted butterfly and 
fairy humming-bird, their stately hostess 
lingered on the bank, gathering up her trail¬ 
ing skirts from the grass, and swinging the 
costly Parisian toy which served her for a 
sunshade. She drew Kay Dexter aside, and 
asked, earnestly: 

“■What is the trouble between yon and 
Amy, Ray? I see there is a cloud.” 

Ray curled his lips. 

“The young lady chooses to bq capricious. 
I will not coax her, but let her play her 
game out. I fancy she is a little ashamed 
already.” 

“ I do not understand you. Is it a mere 
lovers’ quarrel? Somehow, there is a defi¬ 
ant look on her face which 1 do not like.” 

While she spoke, her ,eyo wandered to a 
group of . young girls among whom Amy 
stood. At that moment Charlie Creyton 
came to view, turning the row of alder 
bushes which fringed the banks. 

Amy saw him, and almost unconsciously 
to herself, a glad light flashed into her eyes, 
a idch warm glow broke over her face. She 
was in the mood to betray the sentiment, 
and walked to meet him, with a proud de¬ 
fiant glance backward toward Ray Dexter, 

The latter bit his lip. Ilis vanity was 
most susceptible of any sentiment. 

“Coitfound thatbasobommeddler 1” mut¬ 
tered he. 

Miss Anderson swept a scathing glance 
toward the pair. 

“ Do you mean that she has any thought 
of him!** exclaimed she, in a tone of intense 
soncentrated wrath. 

Ray could not bear to acknowledge to 
Miss Anderson, of all others, themortUylng 
repulse his suit bad met. 

“ lie is trying his best, at all events,” an¬ 
swered he, with an attempt at carelessness. 

The hand, daintily gloved in pale prim¬ 
rose, Was clenched so wrathfuUy that the 
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delicate kid split the whole length of the 
palm. She held up the hand—it was her 
right—and glowered at it a moment with a 
lurid look in her black eyes, which made 
oven Eay Dexter shrink. Then with a con¬ 
temptuous laugh, she tore it off, aud flung 
the glovo over the bank into the water; 
after which, sho walked deliberately across 
the open space between them, and took 
Amy’s baud in hors: 

" Come, my little Amy,” said she; “why 
are you wasting your sweet presence in this 
desert?” 

The freezing contemptuous glance fell 
npon Charlie Creyton, yet seemed to ignore 
his presence. Amy did not move. 

There was a little closer compression of 
Hiss Anderson’s scarlet lips, an icier gleam 
of the chilly eye, and then she spoke in a 
tone of grave authority. 

“ Come over to your proper sphere, child. 
Do you not know a woman who stoops is 
undone?” 

It was Charlie’s eye which flashed now. 
Her meaning could not be mistaken, and it 
sent the hot blood tingling through ids veins. 
He clenched his hand in impotent UTath. 
It was a woman, and there was no redress; 
but woe imto the man who had dared to 
stand within reach of that brawny arm, and 
stab such a tlirusti 

Amy’s loyal heart sent the angry blood 
seething into her cheek. She dropped a 
ceremonious courtesy. 

“ 1 beg you to excuse me. Miss Anderson, 
especially os' you have such good company 
youder. Charlie dear, I want you to sliow 
me that crow’s nest you told me abouL” 

And facing around, with her back rudely 
to the great lady, brave little Amy slipped 
her hand into Charlie Creytouis arm, aud 
said: 

“ Come, Charlie, I never enjoy walks with 
other people as 1 do with you.” 

Miss Anderson stood a moment gnawing 
viciously at her under lip, then walked slow¬ 
ly back toward the cabin. Amy, trembling 
In every limb with angry excitement, drew 
Charlie away toward the bank, and glanced 
furtively at his face. It was a little paler 
than usual, and fllled with wistful sadness. 

“Amy,” exclaimed he, passionately, “ my 
brave, generous little Amy, Is It true that 
I shall drag you down? Sooner would I 
take my place here in this gory grave un- 
.der the cross. It would kill me to know you 
would have to bear many such thrusts as 


that for my sake. Have I been selfish and 
ungenerous?” 

“ Nonsense, Charlie,” returned Amy, the 
. tears coming to her eyes. “Don’t mind 
that disagreeable, haughty, authorilatlvo 
woman. “ She is bound up in Ray Doxter, 
and he’s been telling tales, I suppose. I 
don’t see why she don’t marry him liersolf. 
I never knew she was quite so halefiil.” 

“I understand her allusions,” repeated 
Ch.arlle, his broad chest heaving; “ but if a 
man does his best, aud bears bravely what 
he cannot help— 

“ Tour worst is better than Ray Dexter’s 
best. Don’t think any more about it I 
tell you I am proud of your love; that I will 
not give it up for forty fortiuies,” interrupt¬ 
ed Amy, impetuously. 

“My own precious Amyl No, no, you 
will not repent In the sight of Ileavcu I 
feci myself able to make you glad and happy, 
to cherish you with the fondest and most 
watchful care! OAmy, I will moke you 
happy.” 

“ Of course you will. Have I not percep¬ 
tions of my own? Do I not have good 
reasons for admiring your chivalrous, gener¬ 
ous cherishing of your motlier? Think of 
her trials, aud see what a cheerful serene 
face she wears fur all its sadness of the past 
Then look at my poor, worried, tortured, 
burden-bound mother, with her worn aged 
face. Do I not see wherein lies the differ¬ 
ence? Charlie Creyton, 1 chooso to be your 
loving happy wife, and no other man’s cow-' 
cring slave. And now cousidcr tho question 
settled; I told Eay Dexter tho same yester¬ 
day. I am going to let all the world sea 
that I prefer jjou above any other. 1 want 
you to tell your mother of it” 

“And your father?” queried Charlie. 

Amy caught her breath a little nervously, 
but returned, stoutly: 

“Yes, and my father. I meant to tell 
Um this morning, but be was in a savage 
humor, and poor mother looked so fright¬ 
ened and distressed, I let him go away from 
the breaWast-table without saying a woid. 
I have despised myself for a coward over 
since.” , , 

“You are no coward. You are.tho brav¬ 
est, dearest, sweetest little heroine—”’ 

“Now, Charlie, you nee^’t befoollA,” 
And Amy’s grave face was dimpling agaiii 
In smiles. ' 

Over beneath the tall oak before the cabin 
door, Mias Anderson 'was furtively watch- 
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Ing them, her face growing grimmer and 
darker. She cleared it, howeven with a 
careless smile, as the gay party came flutter¬ 
ing from the cabin. 

“O Miss Anderson, why don’t you come 
in and see? He is such an agreeable man, 
your taxidermist, and the collection is really 
a treasure. But I dare say you have visited 
him a great many times.” 

Miss Anderson did not contradict the as¬ 
sertion. The party of townspeople were 
also taking leave. Among them was Mr. 
Bradley the coroner. As she saw him, a 
sudden spark leaped into Miss Anderson’s 
eye. She glanced again at the couple In the 
istance, and a cold sneer flitted across her 
lip. 

Slowly, and evidently with the utmost 
carelessness, she sauntered to the cabin door, 
and glanced within. The taxidermist was 
stooping over a hawk he had been mount¬ 
ing. Miss Anderson began poking with the 
ivory tip of her sunshade in the dust before 
the cabin door, when Mr. Bradley answered 
her nod of recognition, by coming to her side. 

They talked some little time on casual 
themes, and while she talked, the lady drew 
idle figures on the ground with the simshade. 
Presently she moved a little nearer the door, 
and more to the right of the building, run¬ 
ning her novel pencil in wavy lines, to 
make a vine. From out the little crevice 
the ivory nib flourished a little strip of tink¬ 
ling metal, and flung it almost to the feet of 
the coroner. 

Alert and watchful always, and especially 
at this place, Mr. Bradley darted upon It. 

“Why, what is it?” questioned Miss 
Anderson, with a clear rich laugh. 

It was a narrow atrip of German silver, 
with a little fine tracework for border, and 
two neat holes for screws. There were also 
letters, Initials, rudely traced with some 
pointed instrument, but clear and distinct, 
“C. C.,” below the .words “ Colt’s patent,” 
and the number “ 61,230 ” stamped evident¬ 
ly with a branding iron. ' 

“ It looks/like the marking-plate of a cane 
or umbrella,” observed the lady, indiffer¬ 
ently. “How long has it lain there, I 
wonder?” 

“It is the marking-plate from a pistol,” 
answered the coroner, in a suddenly fierce 
tone, “ and it has lain there unnoticed, 
since the night of the hermit’s murder.” 

Miss Anderson turned her horrified eyes 
upon him.' 


“Toudon’tmeanlt! O, how you frighten 
me, Mr. Bradley. And to think I should 
have discovered it.” 

“It is a providential revelation I” said the 
coroner, solemnly. “Now we are likely to 
get at something we can follow; 01,230. To 
find a pistol with the other portions bearing 
that number.” 

“What were the initials?” asked Miss 
Anderson, peering fearfully into the hand 
which still held the fatal evidence. 

“ ‘ 0. C.’ They are a little peculiar,” 
added she. 

Mr. Bradley groaned. 

“O—Charlie Creytonl Charlie Creytonl” 

“Good heavens I you don’t suspect any 
one in the town?” whispered Miss Anderson. 

“lam forgetting myself 1” said Mr. Brad¬ 
ley, recovering his wits. “ I have no right 
to call names on mere suspicion.” 

“ I should be sorry to think it was he, 
though I am very angry wlthilm,” went on 
Miss Anderson, musingly. '“It is really 
unprincipled and wicked in him to try to 
cajole and win over a simple innocent girl 
like Amy. But then poor Squire Ned’s wiU 
threw the snare around her. Yet he knows 
the bitter opposition of her friends, that she 
is really engaged to another. O, it is shock¬ 
ing, such early depravity. Mr. Bradley,” 
added she, suddenly waking up from her 
abstracted manner, “don’t follow up the 
clue. And 0, don’t bring my poor little 
innocent sunshade into the affair.” 

While she spoke, she moved a step away, 
and transferred the silk and ivory toy from 
the right hand, which had held and guided 
it to its important discovery, to the other 
whose dainty glove was still intact. 

Once again she stretched out the slender 
delicate member, and stood looking down 
upon it with that same singular glowering, 
that eerie mingling of exulting pride and 
icy horror. Then she joined the group 
gathered before the cross. Hervisltors were 
hearing for the first time the story of the 
murder. 

The taxidermist came out, and hovered 
in the rear. His .voice made them all start, 
when he broke in upon their conversation. 

“ It’s a little singular and odd coincidence, 
that the vine I planted to cover the cross, 
will only grow on this side. Do yon see, 
not one leaf or tendril creeps over the side 
toward the lake?” 

All went round to examine, even Miss 
Anderson, and she placed herself on a direct 
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line from the cross to the distant windows 
of Lakevlile, glanced from one to the other, 
and flnng out that white shapely right hand, 
a-glitter with diamonds and rubies, with a 
nervous shudder, as if to cast it from her. 

But she was quite herseif when she drew 
liay Dexter aside, as the remainder of the 
party were seating tbemseives in the boat, 
and demanded of him exactiy what Amy 
Atherton had said to him. 

Bay was terribly loath to answer, but the 
imperious eye heid him, and he toid the 
truth. 

Amy bad declared that she loved Charlie 
Creyton, and meant to marry him. 

Miss Anderson laughed contemptuously. 

“ She is a littie fool. Nevertheless, Bay, 
yon shall marry her,” said she, and walked 
majestically into the boat, shook out her 
fleecy skirts, spread her sunshade, and enter¬ 
tained her visitors by her brilliant spirits all 
the way across the lake. 

Meantime Bay Dexter, thoroughly dis¬ 
turbed from his usual complacency, walked 
slowly back from the boat-landing toward 
the group of young people waiting for Amy 
Atherton, who still lingered in the back¬ 
ground, talking earnestly with Charlie 
Creyton. 

“ Go and luring Amy here, Mr. Dexter,” 
said a laughing maiden. ” Tell her we are 
going home, and shall leave her to walk 
^one if she keeps us waiting much longer.” 

Bay shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If she chooses such company, leave her 
to enjoy it. For myself I am not over-par¬ 
ticular, but I really cannot stoop so low as 
tl«.” 

“Amy, Amyl” called out Fanny Drake, a 
pert giddy maiden, secretly a warm admirer 
of Bay Dexter, and a fervent aspirant for a 
place in Miss Anderson's coterie. 

And as Amy and her companion moved 
slowly toward them, she added, with a toss 
of her foolish head: 

“ It’s all Amy’s fault that we have that 
cabinet-maker at our heels. I, for one, pro¬ 
test against it.” 

“ tVhyi Fanny,” retorted a generous com¬ 
panion, “ you know that Charlie Creyton 
gains every one’s respect wherever he goes.” 

“ I sidewithyou, Fanny,” exclaimed Bay, 
raising his voice as Charlie and Amy ad¬ 
vanced, so that he knew very well they must 
hear his words. “ I agree with you entire¬ 
ly that there is a limit to all things, and that 
we owe It to ourselves to keep out all un¬ 


worthy, basebom interlopers from our cir¬ 
cle. If Amy must cboose such a com¬ 
panion, let us leave her to walk her way 
alone.” 

As he spoke, he put himself by Fanny’s 
side, and led the way swiftly in the path 
toward the village. Fanny was only too 
flattered and delighted. She gave an impe¬ 
rious gesture to her younger sister, who fol¬ 
lowed with her escort. The resthesitated a 
moment, and looked at each other dubious¬ 
ly. They were sorry to grieve Charlie Crey¬ 
ton, but not yet ready to incur the displeas¬ 
ure of Bay, the lion of the young men, the 
favored guest of the great house at Lakeville. 
They stood vacillating a moment, then fol¬ 
lowed after Bay and Fanny. ' 

Bay cast back a triumphant glance, and 
exulted Inwardly. 

“Miss Amy is well punished. I fancy 
she will be less capricious when I see her 
again.” 

Amy stood a moment, following them 
with angry indignant eyes, hardly daring to 
glance into her companion’s face, for she 
knew he comprehended the whole move¬ 
ment. 

Hi| face was deadly pale, and his eyes 
flashed, but he spoke sorrowfully; 

“ O Amy, this is but the beginning. Do 
not go any further tmtil you have counted 
the cost.” 

“ I do not care for them. I despise and 
detest theml” cried out Amy, vehemently. 
“If all the world stood on their side, and 
you were here alone, I should stay with you.” 

“ Heaven bless your generous bearti O 
Amy, may you receive such a reward as yon 
deserve. For myself, their shafts fall harm¬ 
lessly. I can throw them off as I would a 
child’s pelting arrow. I will go with you 
to the road. As soon as you have spoken 
to your father, I want to take you to my 
mother. My darling I if only I, might but 
save you from the trial of that Interview, 
when you must brave, I fear, the most bitter 
anger.” 

“ I' am able to bear it,” answered Amy, 
“ and I have the consolation of knowing 
that my mother’s blessing follows me. But 
it may ndt prove so grave an ordeal as we 
anticipate. Yon know how terribly alarmed 
I was about my apron. It has all blown 
over, though I never hear any aHnsion to 
the fatal affair without feeling as if my face 
betrayed the most palpable guilt.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is all ended, though I 
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cannot understand It. I certainly wonder 
that more active measures have not been 
taken. It is a terrible mystery. I get be¬ 
wildered trying to fathom It—to detect a 
motive.” 

“Don’t talkabout it, pray. I don’tallow 


myself to think of it. I am only thankfnl 
that the excitement has died out.” 

Little dreamed either how speedily and 
threateningly the revival of that excitement 
was coming. 

[to be coxtixued.] 
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“ Debt,” said Hiss Chick, all in a flutter 
of delight, “ go right dowu to Aunt Mirny’s, 
and tell her I want her to come up here 
light away. And go acrosst the fields, too, 
for I don’t want people spyln’ . and talkin’ 
about my affairs. Not that everybody— 
even Miss Deacon Clark—don’t go to Aunt 
Hlmy to see what the cards says when they 
want to know particularly what’s goin’ to 
happen to ’em; but they all go on the sly, 
and look dreadful pious and disapprovin’ If 
foitln-tellla’ is nientioned, even. Mind 
you keep your mouth shet on the subject, 
miss, or you’ll be sorry that yon didn’t. 
’Its queer about that gentleman. He told 
Joe that he didn’t like the place very well, 
the frogs In the pond was too musical; but 
as soon as he saw me, and found out that I 
Was a single lady, he changed his mind at 
once.” 

“ Shall I go before I finish washing the 
floor?” asked Delia, meekly. There was a 
Ultle gleam of fun in her sad brown eyes, 
and the comers of her mouth twitched 
strangely. 

“Yes, go now. The floor wont hurt. If 
you’re spry. Of course, under the circum¬ 
stances I feel in somethin’ of a hurry. But 
you don’t knov/ nothin’ about It, Dely, you 
never had a lover; and with that mop of 
red hair, and not a penny to your name, I 
don’t know as you ever will, unless you hev 
an old widower who has so many children 
that he can’t find anybody else. I hate 
children. They don’t hev the least feelin’ 


for your best carpets, and eat till yon feel 
like faintin’ away. Hr. Stone is a bachel- 
der; he told me so.. Young girls: always 
feel like knowin’.their fate under such cir¬ 
cumstances, though it’s almost certain. It’s 
very romantic, and there’s lots of songs 
’bout fortin-tellers and love.” 

Della turned her head to bide, a smile, 
and made haste to do her mistress’s bid¬ 
ding. She was a pretty girl, just entering 
her seventeenth summer. Indeed, I think 
you would have called her a beauty, but for 
the weary look which clouded her face. Her 
eyes were as sweet and expressive as those 
of the Madoima. Her complexion was fair 
and delicate as a roseleaf; her features 
were fine and highbred, and her hair of that 
rich golden hue which the old painters 
loved so well. 

Aunt Mirny was standing in the door of 
her cottage, anxiously counting a fiockof 
speckled chickens that were forlornly new 
to the world, and were declaring over and 
over again that they didn’t like it in the 
shrillest of vcfices. 

“Miss Chick would like to have you 
come over to her house as soon as you can. 
Aunt Mirny,” said Delia, smiling a little in 
spite of herself. 

“ Humph?’ said Aunt Mirny, still at¬ 
tentive to her chickens. “Wonder if she 
thinks she’s going to get married now? for 
it’s the fortieth time she’s had her hopes 
raised; and I shouldn’t be surprised if she 
did succeed this time. Funny, aint it?” 
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And the shrewd, good-netnrcd-IooMng old 
woman shook her fat sides with laughter. 
“ I told her I’d influence the Fates to send 
her a liusband, and so I did. Tell her I’ll 
come up In less than no time.” 

Dely opened wide her wondering brown 
eyes, and turned silently homeward. On 
her way she pondered on Aunt Mirny’s 
words. Had she seen the stranger?—and if 
she had, could she imagine for one moment 
that he would marry Miss Chick—that ele¬ 
gant, aristocratic-looking gentleman, so pol¬ 
ished in his manners, so refined in his 
speech, and certainly as much as ten years 
yomiger than the lady in question? Dely 
did not believe in cards or Aunt Mirny’s 
gift of prophecy, but she certainly was a 
shrewd old woman, and kept her eyes 
open so that nothing escaped her vision. 
If a stranger appeared in town, she not only 
knew of his or her arrival before any one 
else, bnt she managed in some way to And 
out the names, and something of the history 
of new-comers. In the most mysterious man¬ 
ner. Aunt Mirny belonged to an old family 
which was well respected in town, and her 
husband, a poor, bed-ridden old man, be¬ 
longed to the. Presbyterian church. She 
had once, been invited to the minister’s to 
tea with the best of the village people, 
though she had always been called odd and 
queer, biit since she had taken to fortune¬ 
telling as a means to keep the wolf from 
her.door, of conrse she had been shunned 
and forsaken by her neighbors, and only ro¬ 
mantic young girls, anxious old maids, and 
a few superstitious matrons, ever darkened 
her doors. But Delia could not help feeling 
a sort of faith in her—not in her fortunes, 
but In herself. She looked so shrewd and 
Intelligent, she seemed so kind and sincere, 
and so merry and contented in spite of her 
fallen fortunes. 

“ I din’t pretend to say that what I tell 
yon is true. I read the c^s just as they 
are, and that is all 1 know,” she was con¬ 
tinually saying. 

But, strange as it seemed, her predictions 
were usually verified, and no young girl 
ever went to her without a wildly-beating 
heart. 

Miss Chick was ngt sufliciently composed 
In her mind to take any work into her 
'hands, but stood in the portico anxiously 
watching for Aunt Mirny’s appearance; 
and it was not long before she came, carry¬ 
ing a mysterious-looking black satchel and 


a solemn prophetic face! Miss Chick comi- 
menced to tremble. Aunt Mirny’s solem-' 
nity deepened. ' 

'* I shall have to ask you into the kitchen, 
Annt Mirny. It’s the only place where no¬ 
body’s likely to be peekin’. Mary Ann is 
dealing my bedrooms, and Joe’s gone to 
Slatersville. Of course we don’t mind Duly. 
She can do up her work here just as well. 
Some of the neighbors might disturb us in 
the front part of the house, and Maiy Ann. 
would listen up stairs,” 

Aunt Mirny silently took off her bonnet, 
and produced a pack of cards from the 
mysterious satchel. 

“It’s a trying moment to young folks . 
when they’re about to hear their destiny 
read to them. I’m all of a tremble.” And 
the gushing maiden of forty-five pressed her 
hand against her fluttering heart. 

“ Wish,” said Annt Mirny, shuffling the 
cards. 

Miss Chick rolled her eyes toward heaven, 
as if her wish were connected with the 
angels. 

“Cut,” said Aunt Mirny, in a solemn ' 
whisper. 

Miss ^ick did as she was bidden, anA 
the king of diamonds appeared in view with 
a Buspiclonsly tender look in his face. 

“Ahl” said Aunt Mirny, “a stranger is ' 
coming to this house; and when he goes 
away he’ll take his bride with him;”' she 
added, after a little inspection of the cards.' 

Miss Chick simpered, and held her blush¬ 
ing face in her hands. . 

“He wili make his appearance in leas - 
than a week’s time,’’ oontinned Aunt Mirny. 
Then she described hie personal appearanoe; 
and, as Miss Chick afterward declared, it 
was just as if she were looking at Ur,' 
Stone, She told how deep and how foil’ 
his purse was, and what a fine honse hs ’ 
owned in the dty. She wasn’t able' to toil • 
jiut what city it' was, but she thou^t it' 
was in another State. 

“Well, I declare. Miss CbickI yon are 
going to meet with a disappointment, but 
it’s nothing that yon wont get right over, 
and yon’il hardly remember it at all after 
yon are married; and you are certainly' 
going to be married before this year is out.” 

Miss Chick’s face, which h^ darkened 
with sudden clouds, grew radiant again. 

“Can’t yon tell jiist when it’s goin’ to 
be?” she asked, beaming upon Annt Mhny 
with sweet anxiety. 
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Annt Mimy shoolt her head. “ Perhaps 
the next cut will tell.” said she. 

Uiss Chick proceeded to cut again, touch¬ 
ing the cards as she would have touched 
Boniethiug which she suspected of contolu- 
hig tire or poison, or some mysterious charm 
whicli might destroy her. 

This time tlie kiug of hearts appeared, 
looking with much meaning into the lady’s 
eager face, 

“ Well, I declarel if there isn’t another 
strange gentleman coming close on the heels 
of tliefirstl” said Aunt Mimy, hastily ex¬ 
amining the cards in his neighborhood; 
“ and what is stranger, it looks as if ho was 
going to take a bride from this house, too. 
He aiut quite so haudsome, or so rich, or so 
young as the lirst one, hut he’ll make a 
comfortable partner; and whoever he asks 
had better not refuse him. It looks as if he 
were a minister. Anyway, he has some¬ 
thin’ to do with preachin’; and just as true 
as I sit in this chair, he’ll marry somebody 
In this jiouse.” 

“ IVhy, it can’t be,” said Miss Chick. “ I 
can’t marry two, of course, and there’s no¬ 
body else here, and wont be, unless 1 might 
have other summer hoarders; and 1 don’t 
think I shall take any ladies this year.” 

“ Why, aint Pely here, and aint she goin’ 
to be here all summer?” 

“O, Dely 1” said Miss Chick, with a little 
Boomfui toss of her head. “’Tlsn’t at all 
likely, that anybody’ll many her.” 

i'Pon’the so sure of thatl” said Aunt 
Ulmy, hastily. “Anyway, there will soon 
be two. weddings,, closely coimected with 
persons in. this house, and..you are going to 
be one of the brides, Miss Chick.” 

Pelia bent her head very low over her 
■work, but she was blushing up to the roots 
of . her hair. Miss Chick did, not heed it. 
8be was too eager to hear the remainder of 
her fortune, to know where yhe was going 
to live, and all that sort of thing.. 

She seemed to he more than satisfied 
with what Fate had in store for her, and 
■was willing to pay for the wprds that came 
so mysteriously quite liberally. Aunt,Mimy 
opened her eyes with surprise, for Miss 
Chick was called very close; and from her 
former dealings,with that lady, ,she had no 
reason to doubt the truth of the stolement. 

“I don’t's’pose I shall he here, takin’ . 
summer boarders next year, and ,1’ve a good 
mind, to get a new set of furniture for Mr.. 
Stone’s chamber,” said the lady of the 


house the next day. “He wont hnrt It 
none, certainly; and if I never hevno more 
hoarders, ’twout get worn out so that I 
couldn’t sell to advantage when I wanted to 
do so. That dark pine set don’t look just 
the thing for a gentleman like him, so I 
hleeve I shall go to town to-day, ami get a 
new one liome as soon as possible. You see 
that Mary Ann don’t idle any while I'm 
gone, Dely, and he sure not to let Joe get 
into that pan of doughnuts; there wont be 
one of tliem left if lie does. And mind that 
you get them sheets every one turned, and. 
my new pink wrapper done by the time I 
get home.” 

“ If I can,” said Delia, with a little sigh. 

“If you caul” echoed Miss Chick. “You. 
can, aud you must. How you would like to 
loaf your time away, and play on niy melo- 
deou like a fine lady, wouldn’t you? And 
I s’pose you do as soon as my hock is turned 
on you. I never saw such an ungrateful 
piece, when you -would have gone, into the 
poorhouse if it hadn’t been for mel’’ 

Delia was silent; and after giving various' 
other directions. Miss Chick set out for the 
city. Afternoon came. Delia had hurried 
to finish the sheets with all her might, and 
the wrapper which was to adorn the lovely 
form of her mistress was so far toward com¬ 
pletion that she dared to put it aside for 
two or three blessed minutes. Delia was 
very foud of music, aud though all un¬ 
taught, was a real musician. Music soothed 
her when she was sad, rested her when she 
was weary, and inspired new hope in her 
breast when she was hopeless. Miss Chick’s 
melodeon wasn’t the most tuneful of instru¬ 
ments, but in ber few leisure moments, 
when her mistress -was out indulging in a 
little gossip with her neighbors, Delia had 
taught herself to play upon it snatches of 
little airs and accompaniments to .eons^. 
Miss Chick discovered her accomplishment 
in time, but did not frown upon it as she 
feared she would do, for in those days Deat 
con Clark, who was a widower with eight 
children, came to see the lady on Sunday 
nights, and always asked her to join him in 
singing “ Come, ye disconsolate,” She had 
never learned to play herself, and it was 
quite desirable that someone should play 
an accompaniment to the enlivening h^n; 
so Delia was brought into service, and 
played for them night after niglit. But at 
last the deacon concluded that the 'Widow 
Bates would make him a better companion 
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throng this vale of tears than Miss Chick, 
thougli Miss Chick sang “Come, ye discon¬ 
solate” with twice the vim. Now-a-days 
Bella had rarely ever a moment to devote to 
the instrument, and Miss Chick seemed to 
hate the very sound of it. Perhaps its 
music brought back the ghosts of dead 
hopes. But to-day an old song which her 
mother used to sing to her was floating into 
the girl’s ears, and she stole away from her 
work just for one moment and sang it, ac¬ 
companying herself with a few soft broken 
chords. The tears came into her eyes as 
she did so, and her voice, the sweetest voice 
In the world, trembled with emotion. Poor 
Belial she was so alone in the world, so 
friendless, so forlorn. 

While she was singing, she heciime sud¬ 
denly conscious of a presence in the room, 
and looking quickly around, discovered Mr. 
Stone, the expected boarder, looking earnest¬ 
ly, almost tenderly into her face. She grew 
crimson, and ceased singing at once. 

For some reason Bella had been thinking 
of Mr. Stone. She had thought him'very 
handsome and noble-looking when he came 
to the house the other day, hut why she 
kept him in her mind so much she could 
not tell. Strange to say, Mr. Stone colored, 
tdo, and spoke somewhat confusedly. 

“Pray do-not let me disturb you,” he 
said, “ I have been listening to your song 
with so much pleasure.” And he stam¬ 
mered out some excuse for being there. 

He quickly recovered his composure, how¬ 
ever, and talked so pleasantly that Bella 
felt quite at home with him. She forgot 
Miss Chick, forgot the pink wrapper, forgot 
how time was flying. He talked about 
niusic, told her about his travels in foreign 
lands, and Bella listened with wide delight¬ 
ed eyes. She was naturally shy, hut she 
felt no embarrassment with him. He 
seemed to understand just how to drsiw her 
out, and she g.ave her opinions, spoke her 
thoughts in a pretty quaint manner which 
completely charmed him. Mr. Stone was 
a bachelor of thirty-five, and for the first 
time in his life he had fallen in love. He 
had fallen in love with Bella’s face the other 
day when he' caught a glimpse of it at the 
backdoor among the cinnamon rOses. That 
face was what had 'drawn him to take up 
his abode under Miss Chick’s roof. Instead 
of the fact of her being a single body. Then, 
to-day, he liad'falleivin love with hfer voice, 
and now he was as’ deeply lost in that bliss- - 


fnl, though anxious state, as ever an nnfor- - 
tunate bachelor was. 

The clock suddenly struck six, and Bella 
started with as much dismay as did Cinder¬ 
ella when the clock warned her that in a ; 
moment her jewels and fine clothes would ' 
fall from her and leave her in rags once 
mure. 

“ What will Miss Chick say to me?” she 
said in a tone of distress. “ The wrapper' 
cannot be finished, and 1 haven’t even 
thought about supper.” 

Mr. Stone bad learned something'of her 
history, and tmderstood the trials of her' 
position at Miss Chick’s better than she 
thought. He read character with great 
acuteness, and though he had enjoyed but' 
one interview with that lady, he felt quite., 
well acquainted with her. 

“LeaveMiss Chick, and the unfinished 
dress to me,” he said, smiling. “ If any one 
is at fault, I am that one. I think I can 
convince the lady of the fact. I—” ; 

Miss Chick returned unexpectedly euly 
beforehe finished his sentence. Shestarted 
on beholding Mr. Stone, and in her surprise . 
forgot to be jealous of Bella’s presence. 

“ I found your house so attractive. Miss 
Chick, that I couldn’t help coming sooner 
than I arranged to come. I thought it would 
make no difference to you, as the room you 
assigned to me was already vacailt.'.’ 

Miss Chick beamed upon him must gra¬ 
ciously. Of course it would make no differ¬ 
ence, only the room was going to be refur¬ 
nished for bis especial benefit. She was 
delighted to see him, and ‘ bo^ed him to 
make himself perfectly at home. 

Bella escaped from the room as quickly 
as possible, and supper was bn the table in 
the nicest order before she left Mr. Stone’s 
presence, even to remove her things. 

“ Bely,” she said the nextmomiiig, while 
the girl was busied in making up her bed, 

“ how do you think I should look in a white 
silk dress? It seems to me it Wouldn’t be 
as becoming as muslin, though I s’pose Mr. 
Stone would want his bride to dress as rich 
as possible.” 

Bella said' that she: thought white silk 
would be very elegant, and more suitable 
for a rich man’s bride tlian muslin. But ’ 
she was obliged to turn her.head to conceal 
alaugh. " ' 

The next week Mr. Stone coolly an¬ 
nounced his intention to marry Bella.. 

Miss Chick grew, fairly purple with’rage 
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and rarprise, and was nnable to uttor one 
liiord at first. 

“ (ttxMl gracious I Do you know what you 
eM alKiuty Why, 1 took that girl out of the 
'^toorhouse. Nobody knows nothin’ about 
het family, and she’s the decaitfulest, art- 
fulost, ungralefulest, worst-tempered minx 
1 ever beheld—She—” 

“ lliss (Jhick. you forget yourself,” said 
Mr. Stone, flushing angrily. “ Miss Carl¬ 
ton’s fatlier was a classmate of mine in col¬ 
lege, and 1 have been trying to find her fur 
years. 1 knew tliat he left a child when he 
died. 1 am as fully satisfied with herfamlly 
connections as with herself.” 

Only policy and prudence prevented Miss 
Chick from swearing. He was rich, Delia 
would be a great lady, and since it was too 
late to prevent the marriage, it would not 
do to offend either bride or bridegroom. 

“ Pray excuse me, my fcelin’s was so over¬ 
come to think that Dely, that I’ve l(M>ked 
upon as a dear sister so many long years, 
should go and get engaged to be married, 
and never tell me. It’s too bard, Mr, Stone. 
Pm dreadful tender-hearted, and I have 
cherished that sweet girl as the apple of my 
eye.” 

Delia, who happened to appear ou the scene 
just then, was more than surprised to fiud 
herself locked fast in that tearful lady’s em¬ 
brace, and kissed by her in the most rapt¬ 
urous manner. 

“O, you cruel, cruel girl, why did you 
conceal your love from me?” she said over 
and over agiUn. 

The announcement that a strange gentle¬ 
man wished to see the lady of the house, 
came as a happy relief to Della, and Miss 
Chick smoothed her brow and dried her 
tears as suddenly as 11 it had been done by 
magic. 

The strange gentl^an was a little, fat, 
elderly specimen of the male species, with 
reddish whiskers. Els clothes were some¬ 
what threadbare, but he carried himself 
with an air of great Importance. 

“The king of hearts,” thought Hiss 
Chick, and hope dawned in her soul once 
mote, as well as more friendly feeling toward 
Aunt Mirny. She received him with her 
most gracious smile. 

“ Is this the lady of the manrion?” he 
inquired with dignity. 

Miss Chick said she was that person. 

“lam the Rev. Mr. Soper,and thought, 
ah—thon^t, as 1 was riding this way, I 
would call and see you.” 


Miss Chick assured him that she was de¬ 
lighted to see him. She had the pleasure 
of bearing him preach once, and invited 
him to stop to tea, which invitation he ac¬ 
cepted without hesitation. 

“This is a lino little property,” he re¬ 
marked to Mr. Stone, looking with an ap¬ 
preciative eye from the windows of his host¬ 
ess over her well-cultivated fields, while she 
was absent on an errand to the kitchen. 

“ Very,” Mr. Stone replied. 

“ They say sAe is a very estimable lady, 
too, eminently pious. A Baptist I believe, 
but under the right influence she might he 
converted to Adventism.” 

Mr. Stone thouglit it possible. 

Mr. Soper and Miss Chick sat in the par¬ 
lor by themselves that evening. Mr. Soper 
had lost his wife—the mother of eight prom¬ 
ising little Sopers, and Miss Chick sympa- 
thize<l with him deeply. 

“ Dely,” said she the nextday, “I always 
knew that I was cut out for a minister’s 
wife; 1 couldn’t have married nolHxly else, 
anyway. So when anybody’s asked me, 
something has told me to say no. Mr. Soper 
hasn’t any parish, but he travels about doing 
good, and 1 feel that I have a call to Join 
him and do what 1 can toward saving souls. 
We are goln’ to be married next week, so 
you and I’ll be brides together, poor dear 
Mr. Stone I X know be liked me at first, but 
you are a great deal better suited to him 
than 1 am. I never had no worldly ambi¬ 
tion, but was all for foUerin in the path of 
duty.” 

Della thought of Aunt Mirny’s fortune¬ 
telling, and was amazed. She was some¬ 
what enlightened, however, when she went 
over to bid Aunt Mirny good-by. The old 
woman bad always been kind to her when 
she was a little girl, and Delia felt grateful 
to her on this account, 

“lior, I sent Parson Soper to her—told 
him she was rich, and he’s dreadful lazy, 
and don’t like preaching very well, and then 
nobody cares to sit under him, for he aint 
very eloquent, I knew she'd be pleased with 
him, anyway, so I just recommended her, 
and he wasn’t long in making up bis mind 
when he saw her place, I’ll warrant you,” 
said Atmt Mirny. “ But as for your for¬ 
tune, 1 saw it in the cards, as pIMn as could 
be, and then when I saw Mr, Stone get off 
the stage, and beard he was going to Mlsa 
Chick’s, 1 knew he couldn’t help falling In 
love with you, for It’s plain enough that be’a 
one of the kind that knows what la wbatr’ 
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Tvnaa KENLEM’S VAIiENTINE. 

BT BBABOHB SSAW. 


St. TABEimirE’s morning, and Hiss 
Kenlem stood looking tlirongli tke polished 
plate glass of her window Into the cold 
cheerless street. A pretty picture she made 
standing there with the heavy crimson cur¬ 
tain draping her tall graceful form, and 
lending a slight glow to her proud beautiful 
face, whose pallor was said by the critical 
to contrast too sharply with her shining 
. crown of jetty hair. Beautiful Indeed I but 
this beauty did not bring joy, for even the 
passing moment; for its owner’s face wore 
an expression even more dreary and desolate 
than the street. Presently the clank of a 
heel rang out clear and loud on the frosty 
air, and then the gray form of the postman 
appeared, laden with his weight of joy and 
sorrow. He stopped at the opposite house, 
and gave to the rosy-faced Biddie who an¬ 
swered his ring a white missive, of such 
prodigious size that Hiss Eenlem, from her 
distance, knew it to be a wondrousiy beau¬ 
tiful valentine. The girl held it a few min¬ 
utes delicately, regarding it affectionately 
from different points of view, as a citild does 
a peppermint-stick before he tests Its sweet¬ 
ness. At last she bi^ke the seal. The con¬ 
tents were evidently equal to her expecta¬ 
tion, and the outside; for her face was radi¬ 
ant with smiles and blushes as she devoured 


them. The weaiy look faded from Miss 
Kenlem’s face, pushed out by one of keen 
pain, tinged—was it possible?—^wlth envyl 
Could it be that she, the courted belle and 
heiress, with lovers by the score, envied the 
poor hard-working servant her gaudy valen¬ 
tine, and the one heart’s devotion that it 
represented? Ah no I It was not that. The 
vadentine and its blushing owner were both 
abstract existences to her. It was what 
they represented that she envied—the smile 
of unfeigned happiness; the glory of wo¬ 
manly weakness; the power of loving where 
she was loved I 

Miss Eenlem leaned her brow against the 
cold glass, and out in the dreary street a 
memory picture slowly unfolded itself with 
cruel clearness. A foaming dashing stream, 
bordered by overhanging trees, through 
Which distant blue hills were shown; by the 
stream a young girl with wind-tossed curls, 
standing on a rock, and leaning with one 
hand on the shoulder of a light-haited 
youth, as she bent to look at a picture on 
an easel before her; but the eyes of the 
youth were fixed on her—In his sight the 
lovelier picture of the two. For a moment 
it stood there, mocking her with its false 
really. Then other memories rose between 
her and it, each pushing it further away— 
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the willfulness of the giddy girl, the gentle 
remonstrance miheeded; the wild infatua¬ 
tion of an hour; the lovers’ quarrels, that 
grew each time more hitter; till at last she 
flung that cruel taunt that sank like a poi¬ 
soned dart into the proud sensitive heart of 
the artist, and turned his love to scorn. 
Eelentlessly did memory bring all this, till 
at last the picture was all blotted out, and 
she stood looking oniy at the cold dark 
street, no darker or colder than her heart 
had been since that bitter day. She pressed 
her jewelicd fingers over her eyes, and was 
turning from the window, when she heard 
a pleading little voice s.ay, “Please, ma’am, 
give me something, papa is so very sickl” 

Looking back, she saw a small mite lean¬ 
ing over the railing talking to her cook, 
who, by words and gesture, was ordering 
her away. Miss Kenlem was not, in the 
general acceptance of the term, charitable; 
but something in the utter helplessness ot 
this little waif appealed to her so strongly 
that she rang and ordered her to be brought 
to her at once. The maid shrugged her 
shoulders ht the whim, but obeyed, and in 
a few moments the little beggar stood before 
her. Miss Kenlem looked at her curiously. 
A little mite of a thing, apparently about 
five years old, with a delicate sensitive face, 
pale and pinched by want; a tangled mass 
of bright brown curls, that she carried like 
n young duchess, and groat gray eyes, that 
stared straight at Miss Kenlem, full of curi¬ 
osity, but overshadowed by fear. Miss 
Kenlem looked back at the child witli gaze 
far less steady, for it was eyes as deep and 
gray as these that had looked so tenderly on 
the girl tliat morning by the brook. At last 
Miss Kenlem spoke: 

“ IVliat is your name, little girl?’’ 

“Isi.la.” 

“Isola—what a pretty narael But why 
are you alone in the street this cold and 
flark day?’’ 

The gray eyes filled with tears. 

“Because—Vcc.ausc—O madam, papa Is 
so sick, and we have nothing to cat, and It 
is so cold 1 I stole out while ho slept, to try 
to beg a little, but—but—’’ ITcr tears mas¬ 
tering her, she burst into a stonn of sobs. , 

Miss Kenlem drew her to her and tried to 
soothe lier, and as soon as the childish 
storm had run its course she told her tale. 
No mother, a sick father, cold, hunger, 
•starvation staring at them; against his com¬ 
mands she had stolen out to beg. 'With the 


tender couscieuce of childhood she lamented 
her sin of disobedience, but added, with 
fresh tears: 

“ But I could not help it. Indeed, madam, 
I could not see papa die.’’ 

“Poorchildl” said Miss Kenlem, strok¬ 
ing the bright curls. “You have done no 
wrong. Where does your papa live?’’ 

The child named a street near by. 

“ Great heavens 1 such suffering so near, 
and I revelling in every luxury 1 Wait one 
moment, child, and 1 will go with you to 
see your father.’’ 

The child’s eyes brightened, and then 
fell, as, with a blush, she said: 

“Pardon me, madam, but—but I’d rather 
you wouldn’t come till I’ve asked papa. 
He is so very proud that it might make him 
angry, and that would hurt him.” 

Miss Kenlem stared in amazement, and 
the thought, “impostor,” darted through 
her brain. But then, the child’s face was 
so innocent, and her language and air so 
much above her appearance, that the objeo- 
tiondid not seem unreasonable; and after 
a few more questions, by which she learned 
that her mother had been an Italian woman, 
and had died a long time ago, she gave her 
some money, and sent her away^ telling her 
to return the next day, with her father’s 
consent for her to visit her. 

Maurice Carroll turned painfully on his 
wretched bed, and with a half moan opened 
his eyes on the blank walls of his desolate 
room. 

“Issie!” he called faintly, but no reply. 
“ Issiel” louder, and with a shade of sur¬ 
prise. Still no reply; and half raising him¬ 
self on his arm, he was looking around the 
empty room in alarm, when the door burst 
open, and Isola, fiushed with happiness and 
excitement, rushed in, holding up her 
money. 

“Papal papal” shecriod; “see what she 
gave me'I Enough to buy fire, and food, 
and medicine. The good beautiful lady!” 
And unable to say more, she threw Iier arms 
around her father’s neck. Carroll caressed 
the excited child in amazement, and when 
she grew calmer, asked: 

“ 'Who g.ave this to you, Isola? Whore 
have you been?” And then she told her 
story. The hot blood mounted to the man’s 
brow as he listened. 

Good heaven I could it be that he hod 
fallen to a beggar’s level? He seized the 
money, and was about to fling it from him, 
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bnt the piteous light in his iittie daughter’s 
eyes stopped him. With a groan he gave it 
hack to her, saying: 

“ Ton are right, Issie. We are beggars 
now, and like beggars must he thankfiU for 
ever}’ favor shown to us. Take the money 
and buy what you can with it. But —" and 
he seized her arm tightly, “ you did not 
tell the woman where we live, so that she 
can come and gaze in lofty beneficence on 
our wretchedness, and plume herself on the 
good her gold has done?” 

“ O no, papa; I told her you might not 
like it, but promised to come again and tell 
her then.” 

“Bight, but for the promise; for, my 
child, you must not go again. I cannot let 
her bestow her bounty in ignorance of its 
recipient, and never will Maurice Carroll ex¬ 
pose his wretchedness to one who may have 
known him in his former days. Go, Issie, 
go now.” And Carroll sank back on his 
pillow, while Isola, tightly clutching her 
money, went out to buy what comforts she 
could. 

All the next day Miss Kenlem waited and 
watched for Isola, and not till the gray dusk 
settled down did she give her up; and then 
she only put her by till the next day, think¬ 
ing her father might be worse, or something 
else had kept her away. ®ut the next day 
passed without her, and the next, till at last 
Miss Kenlem could frame no more excuses, 
and her reason forced her to brand her as 
an impostor, and give her up. She did this 
with a pang that surprised her, for, uncon¬ 
sciously to her, the deep gray eyes of the 
child had struck through the cold present of 
her life, down to deep warm memory; and 
it was for the sake of memory, as much as 
for the child, that she clung to her. But 
she put her away, and went on her own life, 
as proudly as before. 

A week had passed since St. Valentine’s 
day, and Miss Kenlem’s carriage rolled 
slowly through the crowded street. Sud¬ 
denly a child’s sharp cry rang above tlie din, 
and then Miss Kenlem saw a little bleeding 
form home from beneath her horses’ feet. 
It looked familiar to her. She ordered the 
carriage to ^top, and in a minute she had 
made her way to the side of the sufferer. 
She was right. It was Isola. She knelt 
beside her, arid wiped the blood from the 
iittie pale face. The child opened her eyes. 
Though badly hurt, she was still sensible, 
and knew her. An officer approached to 


take the child in charge, but Miss Kenlem, 
acting from a sudden resolution, said: 

“ I know her, and will take care of her.” 
And calling her coachman, she had her car¬ 
ried to her carriage. She was about to 
order him to drive home, when the thought 
occurred that this was the time to test her 
truth; and she said: 

“Isola, you must tell me where you live 
now, for I must take you to your father.” 

Isola hesitated a moment, and then 
replied: 

“ Tes, I may tell now, for poor papa is so 
sick he wont know.” And she gave the 
number of the street she had nametl. A 
short drive brought.them to the house; and 
taking the slight form of the child in her 
own arms. Miss Kenlem mounted the dirty. 
stairs. 

“That’s the door,” said Isola, faintly. 
“Don’t knock. Papa sleeps nearly all the 
time now.” 

Miss Kenlem opened the door and entered. 
The glaring sunlight fell through the un¬ 
curtained window full on the pale face'of 
the sleeping man, dancing and laughing 
over it as though' in mockery of its wanness. 
Miss Kenlem crossed the threshold, and 
then she stopped, while a half cry half 
groan burst from her lips, and the child 
slipped from her arms to the floor. Mau¬ 
rice Carroll was the lover of her youth, the 
man who stood beside her that monihig by 
the stream I 

, She stood a moment looking at him, and 
then the old love welled up and she took a 
step toward the bed, but only one. A qnick 
cry from Isola stopped her, she turned Sei'ce- 
ly on the child with clenched hands and 
flashing eyes. That little suffering form 
that lay before her, so helpless and weak 
that a blow could sweep it into eternity, was a 
gulf deeper and wider than that of death be¬ 
tween her and the sleeping man! Slie was 
theliving proof, that while she had wasted 
her liopes and life on an empty memory, he 
had found joy and happiness in the love of ' 
anotherl O, the bitter burning anguish 
that tore her heart, the moments she stood 
looking at that pale baby face! It was the 
slow dull torture of years crowded into one 
hot pang. At last, with the cry of a hunted 
beast, she rushed from theroom, and cower¬ 
ing out in the cold dark hall, sobbed and 
moaned till her agony was numbed, and 
then she went out of the house, and entered 
her carriage, and drove away. An hour 
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later another carriage contidning a doctor 
and a nurse drove up before the same house, 
and took Maurice Carroll and his child away 
to comfortable lodgings, where every care 
was given them. 

A year passed away. Miss Kenlcm’s spa¬ 
cious drawing-rooms were blazing with light, 
beauty and fashion. Among all she shone 
as usual, the brightest star; unchanged by 
time and her fierce ordeal, save that her 
proud face was still prouder, and her smile 
never went beyond her lips. She stood talk¬ 
ing carelessly with a tall distinguished-look¬ 
ing man, one upon whom, rumor said, she 
bestowed more favor than was usually the 
fortune of her admirers.' 

A rare specimen of art hung opposite 
them. The gentleman’s eyes fell on it and 
he said; 

“That is a fine picture. Miss Kenlem. 
Its equal is seldom seen ^s side of the 
water; but I’m not surprised that your taste 
should be above the national standard.’’ 

Miss Kenlem elevated her eyebrows the 
least trifle. 

“ You do me too much honor.’ My taste 
In pictures is entirely uncultivated. In fact, 
I may say, I dislike them.” 

“ You astonish me I I thought it part of 
the code for all ladies to be fond of pictures.” 

“ Have you not discovered, that I regu¬ 
late my actions by no code but by my own.” 

“Yes, long ago; but I thought this taste 
BO much ha harmony with yourself. Beauty 
should gravitate to its klnd.” 

Miss Kenlem cast a glance, half contempt 
half Impatience, on him, and with ready 
tact he added; “But nonsense aside. Miss 
Kenlem, I wish you would overcome your 
objections sufficiently to visit the Art Exhi¬ 
bition and see a picture, that is making 
quite a stir in the artistic world. I think you 
could not help admiring it. Pray go, I 
wont tell you the picture, but leave you the 
pleasure of discovering it, which you can’t 
fail to do. You will go?” 

“ Perhaps 1” and another person approach¬ 
ing, the conversation was ended. 

St. Valentine’s day, clear and bright, the 
very opposite of the last, when Miss Kenlem 
had envied Biddle her blushes, and Fate 
guided Isola to her door. She sat by the 
same window, thinking bitterly of this, as 
the sunlight fell over her. Her heart was 
dark as the day was bright. She leaned 
back on her cushion with a weary sigh, and 
her eyes wandered over the room till they 


rested on the picture over the mantel. The 
conversation and her half-promise occurred 
to her. She rose and ordered her carriage 
to go to the picture gallery. Anything to 
distract the thoughts that were stifling her. 

It was long before the fashionable hour 
When she reached the gallery; and the long 
hall was but thinly dotted by groups of 
lounging artists and critics, carelessly talk¬ 
ing and laughing together, while, occasion¬ 
ally, a more enthusiastic one would be seen 
Studying some favorite picture alone. Miss 
Kenlem scarcely noticed any of them, as she 
walked down the long hall, glancing care¬ 
lessly at its freight of heauty, till suddenly 
she stopped with bated breath and dilating 
eyes. Before her, with the best light of the 
hall falling over it, hung a picture—the 
gem of the collection; but she neither knew 
nor oared {or that—she only saw it as it was. 
Blue hills In the background; and in front 
a dashing brook with overhanging trees, 
and on the bonk an easel, on which a young 
girl, with rumpled curls, and one hand rest¬ 
ing on the shoulder of a bright-haired youth, 
Was looking earnestly. The room swam 
round, the bright sunlight seemed a halo of 
glory, and she could have knelt before the 
picture as a shrine. Ho need to look at the 
catalogue; but one hand could have painted 
that picture, and but one emotion could 
have guided the hand, and that was—lovet 
Hers was not the only heart that had kept 
the/aith of memory. Though time and 
care, and storm had all done their best to 
crush It, deep down in that other heart it 
had smouldered on, till it burst out in that 
picture, and colled to her from every shade 
and line I Bathed in her dreams of happi¬ 
ness, she gazed on thepictmre, till a childish 
voice aroused her saying: 

“Papal papa, seel The good beautiful 
lady.” 

She knew the voice—^hls child—but it 
aroused no bitterness; and turning with 
the happy light still in her eyes, she met 
the astonished gaze of Maurice Carroll! A 
moment’s silence, and then a haughty look 
spread over Carroll’s face, and bowing cold¬ 
ly he hall turned away '; but with both hands 
extended Miss Kenlem stoppedhim, saying; 

“O Maurice I Maurice I I am so glad at 
last I” 

And without a word his hands clasped 
hers and the memory of all those bitter years 
went down into the chasm of oblivion. 

Another year has passed, and Mrs. Carroll 
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stands bright and happy by her hnsband’s 
side, in the same old .window. Again the 
postman comes down the street, and leaves 
a bulky missive at the opposite house. 

Carrdll smiled. 

"St. Valentine’s day, my dear, I should 


have sent yon onef’ but his wile turned to 
Isola who had just entered and laying her 
hand on her bright curls said: 

“Maurice, two years ago. Heaven sent 
me this, and my thankful heart can never 
ask another Valentine.’’ 
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mss IMBEDS. 


BY I/OUISE BCPXB. 


It was a soiuiy old-fashioned drawing¬ 
room—not too elegant to be comfortable, 
but furnished with a quaint richness—the 
wails, hung with rare pictures. Plies flew 
in and out the long windows, which opened 
into a famous old garden at their own free 
will. There were not so many as to be 
troublesome, but they made a pleasant 
summery buzz in the room, that was just 
the sound to dream by, lolling in one of 
those capacious armchairs. And one or 
two great yellow bees came in ana maue 
themselves perfectly at home in a bouquet 
of scarlet lilies which drooped from a deli¬ 
cate silver vase on the mantel. 

Miss Leeds had folded her work, and sat 
dreaming, with her head drooped, and the 
last sunlight in her bright hair. She was a 
beautiful picture in the soft sumujer dusk, 
with her delicate Grecian profile, peach- 
blossom complexion, and rare golden hair 
rolled back from her face after the fashion 
of old portraits. Madam Lindsay was doz¬ 
ing in her chair. A serene complacent lit¬ 
tle old lady, who might have been hand¬ 
some in her youth, with a row of flaxen 
curls touching the round cheeks, like rosy 
apples in wax. She was not old enough to 
be a particle infirm, but just old enough to 
wear little fanciful caps, and a kerchief 
about her throat, to hide a little unseemly 
length in the neck, and the impertinent 
wrinkles, which, in spiU of art, had come 
to disfigure its plump smoothness. But 
the kerchief was of lace, as dainty as frost. 


and she wore frills of the same about her 
wrists, falling over the little pink bands, as 
pretty as a girl’s. 

Miss Iieeds liked madam. She was not 
overbearing and haughty like her daughter, 
Mrs. Mowbray, and she exercised an almost 
motherly kindness toward the forlorn goW 
emess. Mrs. Mowbray was kipdcnoiig^'in. 
her way, but she was condescending,'pati 
ronizlng; and Miss Leeds was hot just the 
one to be patronized, for she had the dig¬ 
nity and grace of a princess, and wore an 
air of conscious superiority. Madam 
thought she was an angel, but Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray declared her to be far removed from 
this winged spotlessness; very far rembved, 
in her opinion, especially as regards temper, 
fur Miss Leeds was sharp, and curt, and 
sarcastic to this worthy lady, but gentle¬ 
ness and patience itself to madam, who was 
sometimes tiresome, as all old ladies are. 

Mrs. Mowbray bad thought seriously of 
dismissing her from her service. She al¬ 
most felt it her duty to do so on Bich- 
mond’s account; but then he would never 
think of marrying one so much inferior to 
himself—one who was only a sort of upper 
servant in the house. She knew that it 
was dangerous to take one into the family, 
as they had taken her, to flaunt her yellow 
hair in her brother’s eyes, and show her 
arched foot on the stairway, without rec¬ 
ommendation, and without any knowledge 
of her past life or family. And it was evi¬ 
dent that this artful yoting woman had 
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turned his head already, but they did not 
seem to be on very intimate terms of late. 
She noticed that hliss Leeds took pains to 
avoid him; whether it was the result of 
some new scheme in that deep head of hers, 
or prudent common sense, Mrs. Mowbray 
was unable to determine, but she was sua- 
picioos of the former. 

But if she should dismiss her, who should 
she ever find to fill her place? She was so 
elegant and accomplished; the girls were 
growing to be perfect models of young lady¬ 
hood under her charge; and then her taste 
was so effective in party decorations, and 
her advice invaluable in the matter of toi¬ 
lets, and this was so uncommon in govern¬ 
esses. They were usually ungainly crea- • 
tnres, in drab dresses and poke bonnets, 
without the slightest idea of style, and 
wearing an air of meek resignation and in¬ 
jured innocence, which oppressed one with 
a feeling of guilt, as if one were in some 
way entirely unknown to one’s self, heap¬ 
ing afSictions upon the friendless orphan. 
Mrs. Mowbray had bad a great experience, 
and she preferred the pert sauctness and 
cool indifference of briUiant Miss Leeds 
vastly to these solemn orphans in drab. 

Miss Ijeeds was always handsomely dress¬ 
ed. Her salary was not large, but she pos¬ 
sessed the happy facility of making much 
out of little. She altered over old dresses 
with her deft fingers, and they looked like 
new; and Mrs, Mowbray wondered at the 
endless variety of costly and rare laces 
which invariably encircled her pearly 
throat; lace delicate as mist threads, yel¬ 
low with richness, such as even that wealthy 
and elegant dame herself could scarcely 
produce from her splendid wardrobe; and 
she wore sometimes quaint old-fashioned 
pearl ornaments which were of no small 
value. ' 

There was a mystery about this hOss 
Leeds. Bomantic Bertha Mowbray was 
always dilating upon it. She was like a 
person in a story-book—like one of the un¬ 
fortunate princesses who flourish in nursery 
traditions, defrauded of their birthright by 
envious relations, and cast upon the world 
penniless and friendless. She never alluded 
to her past life. She informed Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray that her parents were dead, when she 
applied to her for the situation of govern¬ 
ess, in answer to that lady’s advertisement. 
She brought no recommendation, she had 
no friends, and would not be questioned. 


But she sang, and Mrs. Mowbray was 
charmed; she produced a fine picture as a 
specimen of her painting, and Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray was more than satisfied. She spoke 
French with the true Parisian accent. Her 
manners were perfect, her face had the 
most winning expression imaginable, and 
her voice was low, and persuasive, and re¬ 
fined. Mrs. Mowbray was fastidious, and 
the girl pleased her fancy. She was just 
what she desired, only she bad always made 
it a point never to receive a person into her 
family, in any capacity, without satisfac¬ 
tory recommendation, and she was not at 
all pleased with the young woman’s decided 
wMve of all questioning; but, nevertheless, 
she concluded to take her on trial for a few 
weeks, if she chose to come thus; and now- 
more than six months had elapsed, and 
Miss Leeds grew more and more into the 
hearts of the household every day, loving 
and beloved by all except hfo. Mowbray 
herself, whose views on the subject we 
have given before. 

Miss Leeds was prettier than usual to-day, 
in a dress of pale green, made with a square 
corsage, with the usual foam of lace about 
the ne<& and sleeves, and a cluster of pur¬ 
ple violets in her hair. The rest of the 
young people had gone on a drive to the 
beach, and madam had called her down, 
sbdrs to sit with her while Mrs. Mowbray 
took her usual siesta. 

It was nearly time for lights now, and 
Mrs. Mowbray appeared in the drawing¬ 
room in a fresh toilet, with rose^oloted 
ribbons, startling the young girl tram her 
revery by a request to sing, as she sank in¬ 
dolently upon her velvet cushions. 

Miss Leeds rubbed a dimpled hand into 
her eyes as if she had been asleep, for a be¬ 
wildered moment, then walked softly serosa 
the room to the piano. A silvery prelude 
ran up the keys, and a wonderful voice 
stole out into the twili^t; a penetrating, 
thrilling voice, which reached in to find the 
hearts of its listeners, and touch their ten- 
derest chords. Bhe sang a favorite of mad¬ 
am’s—a grand old Sea song of wreck and 
tempest, with notes in it like falling spray, 
the wailing of winds, the dripping of rain, 
and the swelling and dying of the gale. 
One shivered while she sang, feeling them¬ 
selves tossed under starless skies, over 
seething waves; the unreachable home- 
lights flashing far away; heard the hurry¬ 
ing of feet over crowded decks, the sliding 
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of ropes, the booming of minute-guns, and 
•wiid cries of fear; and when the great lamp 
in the ball, suddenly lighted, streamed in 
through the open door, with its cheery ra¬ 
diance, her listeners came back to reality 
with a bewildered start. 

“ That was sung con expressione,” said a 
low voice, very near, and Miss Leeds looked 
up to meet the dark eyes of Mr. Richmond 
Lindsay, who had entered unseen, and was 
standing by her side. 

“Ah, Mr. Lindsay, is that you? Tou 
must have stolen in like a shadow; I didn’t 
know that you were here.” 

“ I have been stealing your song,” said 
he; “ you know you seldom think it worth 
•the while to sing to me, and I only hear 
you now and then from the far-away re¬ 
gions above stairs; you seem attached to 
that dolorous old organ in the schoolroom.” 

“I do not sing often,” said she; “if I 
■do, the inspiration Is all taken away. Once 
Jn a while I feel prompted to sing by some 
spirit within, and It is only then that I sing 
well.” 

“ The spirit must have prompted you to¬ 
night, then, and I wish it might urge you 
to sing longer.” 

“ What do you wish to hear?” asked she. 

“ O, anything; a little Scotch ballad with 
love in it and no tears. The one you just 
.sang was exquisite, but so mournful.” 

“ Pathos is my forte, Mr. Lindsay; I can¬ 
not help bringing in the tears, whatever I 
sing, so I never attempt those sprightly lit¬ 
tle ballads. Bertha sings them charmingly.” 

“ One would hardly Imagine that you 
■ever even dreamed of tears,” said he; “is 
it not strange that the gayest people in the 
world take so to doleful stories, and sorrow¬ 
ful people, and pathetic music?” 

“ O well, you know the minor key comes 
in grandly with major music,” answered 
she, lightly. 

“ Richmond,” called Mrs. Mowbray, 
from her sofa, “ will you come here a mo¬ 
ment? I’d like to speak to you.” 

“Yery soon, Eleanor,” said he, with a 
slight impatience in his tone. 

Miss Leeds curled her scarlet lip. “Ah,” 
thought she, “ you hardly fancy a tete-a-tete 
between your wonderful brother and the 
governess, do you, madam? Do you imag¬ 
ine that one cannot look at him without 
falling in love?” 

Mr. Lindsay feared, from the expression 
-of her face, one of those impenetrable fogs 


in which she had chosen to wrap herself 
so often of late. He had scarcely caught a 
glimpse of her for weeks, and he was de¬ 
termined to keep her in sight a little while 
now. Miss Leeds, letting her fingers wan¬ 
der absently over the keys, they gathered 
unconsciously that plaintive melody of 
Abt’s “When the swallows homeward 
fly.” 

“Will you sing that. Miss Leeds? Noth¬ 
ing could be sweeter, and I haven’t heard it 
for years.” 

She sang it with a depth of feeling, as if 
she had known or dreaded some such 
parting. 

“ Would I were that fortunate lover,” 
said he, at its close—“fortunate even 
though we were parted, to be blessed with 
such remembrance.” 

“But I do not care for the words, you 
know,” she said. “ I do not believe in the 
woes of separated lovers. Love is pretty in 
pictures, and poetry, and for very young 
people to dream and shed April tears over, 
bnt it is nothing to me. I’m almost twenty- 
three.” 

He gave her a little reproachful look, 
which the downcast eyes would not see, 
but he was unbelieving. This strange lit¬ 
tle, woman was less a puzzle to him than 
she was once. Love cannot deceive love. 

“ Richmond,” called Mrs.Mowbray again, 
and just then a ring at the door announced 
guests. Lights were brought in, and when 
Mr. Richmond turned again to look for 
Miss Leeds, she had gone. 

A half hour afterward the scent of his 
cigar stole up to her lonely window, and she 
saw a tall form vanish through the gateway. 

The hum of many voices sounded below, 
and a silken flutter in the hall. The great 
rooms were filled with company. Some one 
was singing Schubert’s Serenade, and Miss 
Leeds came out of her room, and leaned 
over the balustrade to listen, for it was a 
favorite melody of hers. 

She was startled by the sound of her owu 
name in the hall, just below where she 
stood. A group of ladies were engaged in 
earnest conversation, among them Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

“An actress, and the daughter of a mur- 
dererl only think of iti” came from Mrs. 
Mowbray, in a shocked tone. “ I was al¬ 
ways sure that there was something very 
mysterious about her; indeed, I have been 
on the eve of dismissing her for a long time. 
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only I —” and here were sentences which 
Miss Leeds lost. 

“I advise yon to see Mrs. Anthon; she 
can tell yon all about it. She came over in 
the same steamer from Europe with the 
actor and his daughter, a little more than a 
year ago. I hare forgotten bis name, but 
she will remember. Fred Mortimer re¬ 
marked to me the other day, when we met 
her walking on the beach, how mnch she 
resembled a young actress whom he saw at 
aKew Orleans theatre last autumn. She 
and her father were both there, and there 
the affray took place. He shot a fellow- 
actor in some quarrel, and when the officers 
came to take him, shot himself. The man 
had talent of a superior order, they say, but 
he was a dissipated, reckless creature.” 

Miss Leeds waited to hear no more. She 
stole softly back into her own room and sat 
down, pressing her hands to her forehead, 
as if bewildered; her lips as white as her 
brow. 

She remained motionless for several min¬ 
utes, then arose with a sudden energy, 
pulled a great trunk from the shades of a 
closet, and began to pack therein the con¬ 
tents of various drawers. She shook down 
dress after dress from their pegs in the 
wardrobe, and folded them, coolly and care¬ 
fully, smoothing out the folds like one in a 
dream. She gathered up in a box a few 
scattered trinkets, locked the trunk and 
placed 'the key in her pocket, and then 
threw herself into a chair by the open win¬ 
dow. She hummed a bar of II Legreto, 
and then, with strange inconsistency, burst 
into tears. 

The house and all without grew still, only 
some little bird in the linden tree, startled 
by a falling dewdrop, awoke and chirped, 
and the leaves rustled like ghostly whispers. 
The wind blew up afresh, and fanned her 
feverish brow, and a fragrant little shower 
stole down from a black cloud in the west. 
The great clock in the hall struck three, 
and still she sat there, her bright hair damp 
with dew—her head resting upon the win¬ 
dow sill. 

A little refreshing sleep came then, and 
brought her a dream which stole away sor¬ 
row. And when the dawn fluttered its 
roses and sunbeams in her face, she awoke 
with a start, remembering vaguely that 
some unpleasant thing had happened, but 
Unable to recall it for several minutes. 

It was a pleasant old place. Miss Leeds 


thought, as she leaned out of the window 
to take a last look. The sunny garden, with, 
its gay old-fashioned flowers, the great droop¬ 
ing elms, the old dark lindens, the smooth¬ 
ly-shaven lawn, with its velvet verdure, un¬ 
spotted by weed or shrub, save a few auda¬ 
cious little white clovers. The six months 
she had passed here had been the happiest 
in her life. She had scarcely known real 
kindness before since her mother died. 
Bear old madam, the dear girls, Mr. Eich- 
mond—but she had no time to be sorrowful; 
she must not think of this. Mrs. Mowbray 
had gone down stMrs; the young people 
had not yet arisen. She could not, would 
not see them again. She would leave in 
the eight o’clock train, to go—she knew not 
whither, but God would lead her. 

She found madam and Mrs. Mowbray in 
the breakfast-room; madam looking very 
sorrowful, Mrs. Mowbray resolute and frigid 
as the north pole. Miss Leeds, a little hollow- 
eyed, perhaps, but otherwise her own bright 
self, in a travelling-dress. 

' “Miss Leeds,” spoke Mrs. Mowbray,hes¬ 
itatingly, as she entered—“Mias Leeds, I 
have something to say to you, and so—” 

“Ikuow all, Mrs. Mowbray,” interrupted 
she. “ I heard your conversation last night 
in the hall. Pardon me, bat 1 heard my 
name spoken in an excited tone, and I 
could not help listening.” 

" That Is well, since it relieves me of the 
disagreeable task of repeating it to you,” 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

“Mrs. Anthon’s story'ls all true,” began 
Miss Leeds again; “and I am going to- 
leave here in the eight o’clock train; my 
trunks are ready.” 

“ Very well, miss, I think you are doing 
very wisely, and the coachman shall be at 
the door whenever you say to convey you 
where you wish; and here is the month’^ 
pay which is due you.” 

“ I will go at once,” said Miss Leeds, and 
she went up stairs to don her shawl and 
bonnet, and Mrs. Mowbray sat down with 
the air of one who is conscieus of having 
done her duty. 

“My dear,” spoke Madam Lindsay, timid¬ 
ly, to her daughter, “ what has Miss Leeds 
done to justify you in sending her away 
thus, before she obtains another situation? 
It seems to me cruel. Where will the poor 
girl go?” 

“ She chooses her own course; and as for 
her obtMning another situation, I shall take 
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care that she deceives no other lady as she 
has' deceived me. O mamma, it is too 
shocking to think of her father and her 
family. I shall feel unsafe nntil she is gone; 
and to think of a low actress having charge 
of onr sweet girls,” 

“ Madam came out into the ball to bid 
her good-by, and kissed her tenderly, and 
Miss Iieeds longed to throw herself into the 
arms of the motherly old lady and tell her 
all her sorrow. The wondering servants 
were clamorous in their regrets; Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray condescended to wish her well. And 
so Miss Leeds left the old house, but not, as 
she thought, forever. 

Three years passed, and Mr. Bicbmond 
Lindsay found himself one morning in gay 
charming Paris—the very place in which to 
forget one’s self, and send care away on 
wings. He had been roaming about the 
continent for more than two years, on a 
strange foolish errand—searching amid the 
wonderful crowd of faces for one which he 
had lost, dearer to him than all the world, 
and haunting him always, in a framework 
of golden hair, and with large sensitive 
brown eyes. He knew that three years 
before the owner of that face bad gone over 
to the Old World in the Arago; he had seen 
her name in the list of passengers, and he 
would follow her to the world’s end, though 
it were like searching on the seashore for 
one particular grain of sand, to search 
through those great cities for one single 
woman, to whose whereabouts he had not 
the slightest clue. He was almost despair¬ 
ing now. He had stopped in almost every 
little wayside town through Bngland, the 
home of her birth. He had strolled about 
the crowded streets of the large cities, start¬ 
ing and thrilling at every glimpse of hair 
which bore the slightestresemblance to gold 
—at every quick thrilling step or graceful 
figure which seemed to him like hers. Ho 
looked through the great churches. Sabbath 
after Sabbath, until he had visited them all. 
He searched the faces in the village win¬ 
dows. He broke through astonished groups 
from whoso midst he had caught the ring of 
a silvery laugh which seemed as familiar as 
home hells. He lounged about dwellings 
from which, by chance, he had heard a 
voice singing one of her old songs, in a tone 
which he imagined to be strangely like hers. 
He had employed every means in his power 
to find her, but all in vain. 

Paris was sparkling in spring sunshine. 


and Mr. Lindsay strolled through the 
streets, merry with the clatter of that musi¬ 
cal foreign tongue, weary, and worn, and 
dispirited. He was half vexed with the gay 
bright faces he met on every hand; no sight 
pleased him. He pushed away rudely the 
hand of a little fiower-girl, who held fresh 
violets up to attract bis attention. Some¬ 
thing in their faint sweet breath affected 
him unpleasantly. He crossed the street to 
avoid meeting an old friend and country¬ 
man of his; he was in no mood for friendly 
greetings; he preferred to be alone. He 
strolled aimlessly into odd little shops, pur¬ 
chasing he knew not what, and wandered 
absently through the great galleries of art. 

He went hither and thither, hardly know¬ 
ing or caring where, and one day he found 
himself in a small picture gallery in the 

Eue-, where he bad seen by chance, in 

an advertisement, that a choice collection 
of paintings were to be exhibited. Groups 
of gentlemen and ladies were standing here 
and there criticizing the pictures with a 
great deal of French gesticulation and ani¬ 
mated talk. 

Mr. Lindsay came up just behind a gay 
young couple, who were discussing the 
beauty of some “ belle Anglaise.” 

“Wait until she turns her head,” said the 
young lady, “ and see what a profile—^what 
superb hair I” 

He followed the direction of their eyes, 
where a graceful female figure was standing 
alone before some odd old painting, with her 
back turned to them. 

Something in the slight tall figure in its 
graceful drapery, quickened his pulse-beats. 
She turned her head slightly—a tress of 
golden hair escaped from her bonnet. He 
moved eagerly toward her, and the long- 
searched-for brown eyes looked up softly 
into his. . ; 

“Katharlnel” 

“ Ah, Mr. Bichmond,” in her old tone, 
in no way surprised. “ I knew you would 
come sometime; I have always felt that I 
should see you again.” 

“ But I have despaired of finding you. I 
have searched for you nearly the world 
over.” 

“Forme?” she asked, with a tremulous 
blush. 

“Can you doubt that I would, Katha¬ 
rine?” said he, bending over her with im¬ 
passioned forgetfulness. But he recovered 
himself at once, and they talked of common- 
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place thiags, and he had time to note that 
she was more beantifnl than ever. The 
month, which was a little too resolute and 
haughty of old, swelling In soft tremulous 
curves; the eyes softer and deeper; the fea¬ 
tures less sharp in their exquisite contour. 
Then her companions came up from the 
other side of the hall, and Sir. Lindsay was 
introduced to “ my uncle. Lord Etheredge,” 
and to “my aunt Lady Etheredge.” 

And Lord Etheredge, a noble and benevo¬ 
lent-looking old gentleman, was very gra¬ 
cious, and Lady Etheredge, a stately old 
i.ady, held out her baud to him; but Sir. 
Lindsay was In such a state of bewilder¬ 
ment that he never remembered what they 
s^d, or what he said, only that he was in¬ 
cited to dine with them the next day at 

Hotel- , and that he saw Sliss Leeds 

driven away in a carriage emblazoned with 
a baronet’s crest and coat^f-arms. 

Five months later I visited the old Lind¬ 
say mansion, where the happiest group im- 
agiuable were gathered in that same sunny 
old drawing-room. Sladam sat, more smil¬ 
ingly complacent than ever, in her armchair, 
and at her feet, like a little child, sat a young 
lady with whom yon are all familiar, in a 
dress of soft pale green, with violets in her 
hair. Kot just the Sliss Leeds of old is 
Sirs. Bichmond Lindsay, but a tride sweeter 
and more' gentle, and with a new light In 
her clear brown eyes. And her husband, 
who sits by her side, is not just the same 
Bichmond Lindsay who listened to Sliss 
Leeds’s sorrowful songs years ago in this 
same room. He is older and more careworn, 
but his wife declares that he never was as 
handsome as now. There is never a shad¬ 
ow of moodiness on his face, and his brow 
is as clear as the day. 

Sirs. Slowbray reclines as usual upon her 
velvet cushions, beaming with wonderful 


graciousness upon that “artful young wo¬ 
man,” who had entrapped her brother with 
yellow hair. Lovely Bertha Slowbray is 
there also, so delighted to have her dear 
Sliss Leeds back again that she is unable to 
repress her somewhat noisy demonstrations. 
They are talking of old times. 

“ Ah, my dear, how fortunate it was,” 
said madam, “ that you should have ob¬ 
tained a situation in a family who were go¬ 
ing to England just at that time. And your 
poor old gi'aiidfather was glad to receive 
you at last before he died.” 

How many such cases there are—fathers 
disowning their daughters because of their 
marrying against their will. 

“ If my dear mother had only lived to see 
that day,” said Mrs. Bichmond, chokingly. 

“And Bichmond found you at last. Iwas 
afraid my poor boy had gone on a fool’s 
errand.” 

“And how did you know what my errand 
was, mother?” 

“Ah, my son, your old mother’s eyes are 
sharp if they are faded.” 

■■■ —- 

T.nwr.Tt Tbinos.— Little words are the 
sweetest to bear; little charities fly furthest 
and stay longest on the wing; iittie flakes 
are the stlliest; iittie hearts are the fondest, 
and little farms the best tilled. Little books 
are the most read, and little songs the dear¬ 
est loved. And when nature would make 
anything especially rare and beautiful, she 
makes it little—little pearls, little diamonds, 
iittie dews. Agur’s is a model prayer, yet 
it is but a little one, aud the burden of the 
petition is for but little. The sermon on 
the moimt is little, but the last dedication 
discourse was an hour. Life is made of 
littles; death is what remains of them all. 
Day is made up of little beams and night is 
glorious with little stars. 
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MISS PENUEL QRANTLET. 
BY OATHEBINE EABHSHAW. 


I WAS leaning over the counter, absorbed 
in looking at a card photograph 1 held in 
my hand. A profile face of a girl, showing 
in its beautiful gray eyes, its brows and 
abundant dark hair that in short curly Jocks 
touched the forehead, the exquisite woman¬ 
liness of the original, while the firm-cut 
chin revealed the indomitable energy and 
nerseverance of her who sat for the pieture. 
In the whole face was attractiveness and 
talent. I was a girl of the same years, and 
since I had first seen this woman, a queen 
in the profession she had chosen, she had 
been my divinity. 

“What, another one I O, what a devo¬ 
tee 1“ exclaimed a voice behind me. 

I knew the voice well, and replied with¬ 
out turning my head: 

“ ITou would not speak in that tone, if I 
were collecting different expressions of your 
face.” 

The handsome dark face had bent nearer 
when he spoke again in a low tone, with a 
laugh bubbling in his words: 

“Of .course not, dear; it is a woman’s 
privilege to cherish every passing look of 
the man who is to be her husband,” 

“ It is not my intention, however,” I said, 
acrimoniously, turning and looking at John 
Tremaine, the man who had spoken, and 
whom I bad promised to marry. It must 
have been more bis beauty with which I 
had fallen in love than his kindly heart, bis 
versatile gifts, for I was not handsome or 
gifted. 

A slight rustle of silk the other side of 
me, I bad not tbought but what it was a 
stranger, though I saw mischief in John’s 
eyes. 

“ Magnificentl” cried a mocking silvery 
voice, whose owner I knew was looking over 
at the picture, “A woman’s rights woman, 
isn’t it, who bolds people entranced by a 
‘ silvery-tongued eloquence?’ , I’ve heard 
of her.” 

I interposed a shoulder, shutting ofif her 
view. Foolishly sensitive, I was vexed. 
Besides, the speaker was a stranger to me, 
though by John’s face I saw be knew her, 
and that she had come into the picture- 


store with him. I hoped they were acting 
rudely enough, 

“Will you be kind enough to allow me to 
present my cousin to you?” asked John, 
laughing at my vexation. 

I turned round, and saw a little figure 
most bewitchingly arrayed, in such a man¬ 
ner that I couldn’t tell where a ribbon was 
fastened, nor what made her mantle hang 
in such a careless way—a way which would 
only have been the prelude of falling off 
on my shoulders. 

“ Penuel Grantley,” said John, “ in other 
words. Fen Grant. She came in town last 
night, and we are on our way to call upon 
you.” 

I bowed to Fen. Grant, and looked at her. 
She bad a small, irregularly-featured face, 
fresh clear complexion, green-gray eyes, 
scarlet lips—and I did not like her. 

“ Envelop your sixth addition to the Dil¬ 
lingham gallery, and we wilV proceed to 
your house,” said John,' bending to look 
again at my picture. 

We turned toward the door, and Miss 
Grantley said: 

“I suppose our wise gentleman here 
thinks it's a dignified thing in him to haye 
a row a yard long of Maggie Mitchells in 
every attitude Fanchon ever tried; then bis 
highness laughs at yon for the Miss Dilling¬ 
ham gallery.” 

“What a trial are one’s kindred. Pen,” 
cried John, as we walked rapidly up the 
street, “especially the feminine branch. 
You have disclosed a secret—I w^ intend¬ 
ing to give that series of pictures to this 
young lady here, for she is a worshipper at 
the shrine of Maggie Mitchell.” 

I cast agrateful glance at John, in answer 
to bis words, and would have liked to send 
an angry one at bis cousin for telling me, 
and thus depriving me of the pictures, for I 
knew I should not get them now. Perhaps 
she knew it, also. 

1 stepped oS the sidewalk and made a 
rapid step to cross the street, with charac¬ 
teristic heedlessness of the carriages coming, 
trusting iu my expcrtuess to avoid the span 
of grays that were dasUng on. A, lithe- 
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some Ogt*™ sprang after me, none too soon. 
He could not snatch me back, he could only 
catch the horse’s head and jerk the pair up 
from their prancing trot, while I sped hack 
to the pave again, ashamed of my careless¬ 
ness, and frightened lest John should come 
to harm. 

He came back with a pale face, and ex¬ 
tended his hands, encased in light-colored 
mauve kids, for the man was something of 
a dandy. The gloves were soiled and 
torn. 

“O my Alexaudresl” ho cried, hut his 
eyes dwelt tenderly on my face. A word of 
heartfelt thanks rose to my lips, but the 
graceful figure of Miss Grantley came be¬ 
tween, and with hand on his arm, she mur¬ 
mured with dulcet concern: 

“Are you hurt? You are pale! I 
thought I saw that terrible horse’s hoofs 
hit you.” 

“ They came near, but they did not hurt 
—only left a mark of the soil on my habili¬ 
ments, as you see,” looking down at the 
muddy sttuns. 

It was not the words alone that the girl 
used, it was the tone that saturated them, 
that made me hate her, then and there. 
Had I been wise and politic, I should not 
have allowed any unenviable expression to 
have appeared,. The word my heart had 
prompted I could not utter, and I turned 
away, and felt Miss Grantley's soft warm 
fingers on my liand, and heard her voice: 

‘‘SeeCousin John’sface; did you do that 
to try your power? Be satisfied, then; his 
color is but just returning,” 

“PshawP’ cried John, and we walked 
on; Mid I know he was feeling irritated 
that he had betrayed any emotion, that his 
cousin had noticed it. I listened in silence 
to Miss Grantley’s talk. John gradually 
warmed into interest in it, and when we 
reached the door of my house, the two were 
laughing gayly. Indeed, I could not choose 
but be silent, for Fen Grant bad chosen sub¬ 
jects connected with their childhood, of 
which I was ignorant. 

John rang the bell at my door, 

“ What a chivalrous fellow you were in 
those days,” Fen said, as we waited, 

“ And is that adjective inapplicable 
now?” he asked. 

She looked prettily regretful, and said 
with a laugh: 

“ I suppose not—only you ate my knight 
no longer, you know.” 


My heart throbbed faster as I saw a flush 
stain John’s cheek. 

A servant opened the door, and we en¬ 
tered. I was proud of my home, of the ex¬ 
quisite taste with wliich my father had 
made beautiful hi-s abode. The beauty was 
not lost upou the eyes of Miss Grantley; 
they sparkled as slie glanced rapidly but 
comprehensively about her. 

'• Where Is the lamp?” she whispered at 
my elbow. 

I looked round inquiringly: 

“ The everlasting one of .Aladdin, do you 
mean?” 

“ Of course. What other could do It?” 
she said, 

“ It la in my father’s pocket,” I replied 

“What a happy mortal you are I” she 
said, in a low voice, as we entered the room 
where my mother sat. 

My mother received her with that tinge 
of distant stateliness which was usual to 
her reception of strangers, but it did not 
discompose Fen Grant; she was just as 
suave and gay, with that sparkle of child¬ 
ishness that appeared in unison with her 
dainty little figure. 

“It is just lunch time,” my mother said; 
“our table is ready; will you do us the 
favor of breaking bread with us?” 

She assented with that apparent pleasure 
which so much enhances any consent. With 
a delicate shawl of some gossamer wool over 
her shoulders, slipping from one arm, re¬ 
vealing the golden circlet on the white wrist. 
Fen Grant sat at our table and ate salt with 
me. The fancy of the East came to my 
mind, and I felt like refusing thus to eat 
with her. I had many strange fancies about 
her that day. 

“ It is cold; you have had a long walk,” 
said my mother; “ we will have some wine. 
John will not refuse anything from my hus¬ 
band’s cellar.” 

“The vintage is too rare for me to re¬ 
ject,” he said. 

“ It is Amontillado—fragrant as June, 
sweet as August,” ’John said, offering a 
glass to Fen, and placing one before me. 
“ Your Scottish cellars never knew its supe¬ 
rior, Fen; your bonnets of Bounie Dundee 
would have nodded merrier than ever over 
this;” 

Fen smiled softly into her glass as she 
touched it to her lips. 

“ Are you Scotch?” I asked. In surprise. 

From the banks of Clyde,” she said. 
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-with an indescribable sudden assumption 
of Scotch accent that sounded prettiiy from 
her. 

“I never thought it,” I said; “it sur¬ 
prises me.” 

“And you did not discover it in the glint 
of her e’e, nor the bonnie shade of her 
brown bair?” iaughed John. 

“ They told no tales,” I responded. 

“It may be because I did not allow 
them,” she replied. “ I hare not seen my 
country since I was achild.” 

She bent over her glass with a retrospec¬ 
tive look, her large white lids lowered, her 
full red lips curved in a suggestion of sad¬ 
ness. She was not beautiful in face; how 
was it then, that she had so much the idr 
of a handsome woman? 

“ The exile has thoughts of home?” said 
John, softly. “ We of your adopted coun¬ 
try shall be jealous.” 

She looked up brightly. 

“Not ye who live in this country of my 
lore,” she said. “ The new home has been 
kinder to me than the old one.” 

This reference to some grief or trouble 
seemed not in good taste to me. I could 
not have thus spoken in the presence of 
strangers. I thought John must think so, 
also; I glanced at him, and saw that he was 
thinking only of the sweetness of her voice, 
the melody Infused by the sorrow. 

But she quickly threw aside that expres¬ 
sion, and chatted upon the current topics 
of the city, throwing into the hackneyed 
things a sort of freshness that might have 
been taken for the naive candor of a child, 
but which I, it may be' nnamiably, decided 
to be the studied art of the woman. Not 
that I usually disliked such art, but in her 
1 felt that it was the mask of falsehood. 

From that day there seemed some sort of 
a glamour over my eyes; I could think of 
no pleasure without a shadow of evil or dis¬ 
appointment. The sunlight had in it 
gleams of a pair of strange-colored eyes. It 
was not all a foolish fancy of mine, though 
it might have been that 1 exaggerated every¬ 
thing tbat I saw, for a while, at least. Sen¬ 
sitive, with a proud shyness, I could not 
choose but grow colder, and more disagree¬ 
able as I saw John wait for Pen’s smile, lis¬ 
ten for her voice. I do not know whether 
he noticed it—am certain that she did not 
appear to see any difterence in our manner. 
■When John and I were alone together, he 
was the same as he used to be in those days 


that now appeared so far away to me; but 
I could not be. With some fragment of a 
glittering sweet dream leaving me every 
day, I could not wear such happy eyes as 
when that dream was the only reality of my 
life. O, why do dreams appear so real! It 
was bitter tbat John, who had so noticed 
every changing expression of my face or 
maimer, saw nothing different. 

Miss Grantley had taken up her abode in 
her cousin’s home. She came often with 
John to see me; we went to many places of 
amusement together. Oftentimes John did 
not come when he would once have done so. 

One day we were invited to the country 
residence of a friend. The house was a 
large stone mansion on the Merrimac in 
New Hampshire. By some freak unac¬ 
countable to their city friends, the Mel- 
boumes had- spent the winter in the coun¬ 
try, and March sunshine found them there. 

It was a warm day, with yellow sunlight 
pouring over the fields and the patches of 
snow, coming down warmly on the ioy river. 
We were driven up the appi'oach under the 
bare-llmbed trees. It seemed to me as if I 
could almost see and feel the thrill of the 
trees at the touch of such a sun. 

“ The ice stays long,” isaid Pen, looking 
towards the glistening river that fiowed 
'Within a few rods of the bouse, “ I hope 
we shall be here when the ice breaks Up. 
Did you ever see it?” turning to me, 

“Never. I never lived by a river.” 

Pen leaned forward and touched the arm 
of her cousin. 

“ What have I said? What chord have I 
jarred?” she asked, in a low voice. . 

John’s dark eyes met the soft look of the 
gray ones; though I was looking away, ! 
saw it, and I knew what string had vibrated 
sorrowfully. 

‘‘It was before you came,” he said. 
“ You knew that my elder brother Bonald 
died, but you did not know how. He was 
drowned in the Merrimac one March day 
like this. I saw him go down among the 
blocks of ice, and I had no power to help 
him.” 

“ My dear cousin!” 

The low-breathed words thrilled to the 
heart of the man, I knew his face too well 
not to know that. Pen’s eyes misted with 
sympathy. 

The carriage stopped at the door, John 
sprang out and assi.sted us to alight. His 
fingers clung to the hands of his cousin— 
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that small white false hand which I knew 
be longed to kiss, I saw this, though I was 
springing up the steps to greet our hostess, 
who had appeared at the door. 

“Who is she?” she exclaimed, glancing 
down at the figure alighting from the 
carriage. 

“ Miss Grantley, Mr. Tremaine’s couslu.” 

“ O, the lady of whom my husband spoke 
when be mentioned the invitation he gave 
you. With more beauty she would be a 
Vivien to any Merlin.” 

The keen eyes of Mrs. Melbourne saw 
her as I had seen. The next moment she 
had greeted the two, and was ushering us 
into the house. The morning wore on, and 
a warm south mist came between us and 
the sun—a yellowish mild fog that made 
the soiled snow sink rapidly away. There 
was a little party at the house; they were 
very merry, but I thought Pen was a little 
quiet, a trifle cold. John lingered by my 
side, a glance wandering now and then to 
where bis cousin sat languidly conversing 
with a gentleman. Her eyes and voice ap¬ 
peared doubly feline to meat that moment, 
so velvety were they. She caught my look 
and answered it with a smile. 

“1 bate her,” ( said, behind the smile 
with which 1 listened to what someone 
was saying to me. 

Mtm dinner 1 did not see Fen. We were 
strolling through the rooms, looking at pic¬ 
tures, at books, at a thousand pretty things 
wealth can collect in a home. An hour 
passed, and she did not return. 

, “ Where is your cousin?” I asked of 
John, noting his impatient looks toward 
the door. 

“Our cousin,” he smiled down at me, 
evidently glad of the opportunity of speak¬ 
ing of her, “ I do not know. 1 am afraid 
she is fatigued. She has not appeared since 
dinner.” 

A loud sullen report stopped the reply I 
was intending to make. It was unlike any 
sound I had ever heard, yet I knew in¬ 
stantly what it was, and was glad that I 
was by the Merrimac this March day. 

“ Tlieriver!” e.tclaimed Mrs. Melbourne. 
“Let us go down to the bank and see the 
struggle of ice and water. I thought this 
warm fog must conquer to-day.” 

1 looked at John. 

“Come,” he said, then glanced round for 
Pen 

We walked down through the field at the 


nack of the house, the rush and roar of the 
unbound ice filling the air. 

“ I do not see Miss Grantley,” said Mrs, 
Melbourne, to me. “ Where is she?” 

“Ido not know,” I replied; and a lady 
near said: 

“She complained of a headache, and said 
she would go out for fresh air. She also 
remarked that she felt sure the river would 
break up this warm day, and she believed 
she would walk down to the bank.” 

“Ah, in that case, we shall probably 
meet her,” responded Mrs. Melbourne, and 
moved on to join some one else. 

I ft it some coming evil. Could Pen be 
so foolish as to expose herself to any dan¬ 
ger? I knew that she was rash and thought¬ 
less as regarded any physical danger—an 
unusual trait for one like her, and which 
had surprised me much. An apprehensive 
pallor bad spread itself over John’s face; 
be walked in silence by my side. I knew 
that he, too, felt a presentiment of ill. 

Huge blocks of ice went plunging down, 
battling, clashing with one another. Some¬ 
times a tree, fragments of fences or sheds 
bounded along with the ice. On one great 
gray-white piece of ice 1 saw two sheep 
standing close together, looking helplessly 
and pathetically at us as they passed, only 
a few yards from us. The ice had not been 
long enough parted to have gathered much 
impetus in comparison with what would 
soon be. The main bodies of ice were 
hardly yet broken. 

“I can’t bear it I I wonder where Pen is! 
This river is hatefull” exclaimed John, 
turning from it,- and looking back to the 
house. “ Let us returur-I do not believe 
she would stay down at the bank.” 

“1 will go if you wish; but 1 think she 
would stay to see the ice break.” 

I turned back with him—^he half paused 
—“ Do you? Let's find her.” 

I was angry with her for such a freak. I 
looked up the stream. From where the 
rest of the party stood, their view up the 
stream was obstructed by a large knoll cov¬ 
ered with stunted pines. Wo were a little 
nearer the house, and could see a bend in 
the river which was not iji their range. 

“ John, there is Pen, on that bridge.” 

It was a bridge built particidarly strong 
to withstand this spring violence of the 
water—it had withstood many a freshet. 
There was terror in John’s face. 

. “ This river is fatal to me,” he said, in a 
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suppressed voice, “but it shaii not have 
her.” And he darted off aiong the bank. 

The bridge was not a quarter of a mile 
distant. I remained where he bad left me, 
and saw him spring upon the bridge and 
reach her side. She turned her face to¬ 
ward him. I knew well what the expres¬ 
sion of that face must be. He put his arm 
round her, and bent his head so that his 
dark hair mingled with the light brown, 
and I knew how his eyes looked. He drew 
her toward the bank. Just then another 
muttering boom shook the air; a rush of 
some resistless monster, and the bridge part¬ 
ed like a toy, and the water leaped through. 
With Pen held fast to him, John sprang to 
reach the shore—hut just one instant too 
late—the bridge broke from its bold to the 
hank, and the part on which they stood 
went swimming down the river. 

It was nevermore my John Tremaine 
that stood there clasping with such passion¬ 
ate embrace the girl with him. That 
thought flashed through my fear for them. 
The fragment of the bridge floated out 
nearer the middle of the river. John’s head 
was ereet, his eyes searching for any escape. 

They came in sight of the party on the 
hank, for I heard their cry of dismay and 
surprise. I left my position to gain one 
from which I could see the two, hut I 
avoided the company, for there was that in 
my soul which could not well brook words 
or eyes. Was it love? Since he was not 
mine now, could he ever have been? If it 
was not love, it was prin, agony unutterable. 

An immense block of ice floated between 
them and the bank. John leaped with 
Pen in his arms, and stood the next mo¬ 


ment on the slippery surface. The bloek 
was near the shore. 

“ Try the leap! It is your only chancel” 
cried one of the men of the party. 

I saw John measuring the distance, and 
watching for the chance. The ice swayed 
nearer and nearer the shore. Pen leaned 
on his arm, pale, motionless, but not in¬ 
sensible. A vigorous elastic leap—the sinewy 
frame reached the shore, and John dropped 
on bis knees by the now inanimate form of 
Pen. Exhausted and pallid though he 
looked, his burning eyes devoured the face 
of the girl. He would let no one else hold 
the cordial to her lips. It was bis glance 
that met hers when her eyes opened. 

“ Thank God 1” his white lips murmured. 

An hour later, as I passed through the 
hall, I looked in at the parlor where I 
thought Pen was lying alone on a sofa. 
She was not alone. Bending over her was 
John Tremaine. 

“ Be stilll” he said, in passionate tones, 
“ I tell you I love you! I will know noth¬ 
ing but that love. Ah, have I not earned 
this right — this, that I have so long 
coveted?” 

He stooped and pressed his lips linger¬ 
ingly to her mouth. I saw her face—it 
was not the face of a loving woman, but it 
was the face of a triumphant one. 

'I walked on. Those days were fiery ones 
for me—but it was better to live them, than 
to have married John Tremaine, 

If the man lives whom I shall ever marry, 
I hope his face will never bear that constant 
look of a hope lost, a heart misunderstood, 
a passion burnt out, which lurks in the face 
of Penuel Grant’s husband. 
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CHAPTER VHj;. 

Aut went home, nerved to the desperate 
mood required to meet her father’s anger, 
and determined to cxpiaiu cleariy her deter¬ 
mination to abide by the lover of her own 
choice. She found her mother alone, how¬ 
ever. A note had arrived but a few minutes 
before, for Mr. Atherton from Miss Ander¬ 
son, and he had obeyed its’summons with 
proiid satisfaction, and roiled away in the 
stately barouche, almost too important and 
dignified to condescend to give his wife an 
^plonation. 

“Miss Anderson wishes to consult with 
me on an important topic. Of course I of 
course 1 I ain'ays toid you my judgment 
. and sagacity would one day be appreciated. 
Undoubtedly she wishes my advice about 
some investment. She is acute and sensi¬ 
ble, remarkably sensible; in fact, I may say 
the only woman of my acquaintance whose 
character has any depth at all. Maria, 1 do 
wish that you would see that my clothes 
are in better order. The dust is an inch 
thick on this coat. Give it a good brushing; 
and put some'cologneon that handkerchief. 
Tou don’t say you’ve used that whole bottle I 
Hever touched ill that is likely I who has, 
then? When did you ever know me to use 
cologne? And O dear! my black kids, 
where can they be? Look in that sack coat. 
No? then in the light overcoat, or in the 
satin vest. Was there ever a man so tried? 
In the name of common sense what is a wife 
good for, if not to look after these things? 
I should like to know what you do with 
yourself all the time 1 am slaving at the 
bank? If you.could only learn to have a 
little faculty, but 1 suppose it’s no use to 
hope for it. O, you’ve found one glove in 
the pocket. Where have you dropped the 
other? 1 shall have to take these purple 
ones. Will you be so good as to get that 
coat brushed, or must 1 come to it?” 

This was the tirade mumbled, or sneered, 
or shouted all the while the lord of the man¬ 
sion was dressing for his calk And the poor 
frightened nervous wife, hurried from one 
thiug to another, secretly in agony all the 
fEatered according 


while, because she was made aware by the 
odor that the coffee was burning Instead of 
roasting on the stove, and yet not daring to 
go to it, was left all in a flutter of perturba¬ 
tion and distress. 

Amy guessed what would be the result of 
the interview with Miss Anderson, and 
coaxed her mother away to bed, meaning to 
spare her the first wrath of the storm, know¬ 
ing so well her father’s habit of visiting 
upon that meek imofiending head whatever 
anger might have been aroused, though 
from never so remote a cause. She sat up 
herself to let him in, her sweet face steeled 
to a desperate bravery. But when he came, 
he gave, her one withering, annihilating 
glance, snatched the lamp from her hand, 
and walked up stairs, leaving her standing 
discomfited. She began to weep softly, and 
then burst into a nervoiu laugh, and crept 
softly to her bed. 

Only a little while, and she heard a low 
murmur from the chamber on the other side 
of the hall, swelling louder and louder till 
the voice was downright savage aud snarl¬ 
ing. She raised herselfrfrom her pillow and 
listened, as she had often done before, with 
burning iudignant eye, and sickened aching 
heart. That was one of Mr. Graham Ather¬ 
ton’s pet traits, to spend an hour or two in, 
venting all the low spite, and 111 temper, and 
smothered evil of the day upon the innocent, 
and hapless victim who was tied to him by 
more wearing fetters than the chain of 
slavery. Then, having satisfied his spite, 
the “ clever, jolly, good-natured fellow,” ae 
hp was known among acquaintances in. 
town, would turn over comfortably on bly 
pillow, aud fall into a sweet and placid slum¬ 
ber, while the poor weary wife, stabbed 
through and through by his harsh words 
and deadly sarcasm, would lie shedding her 
noiseless tears of bitterness, and counring 
the slow dragging moments until morning 
ushered her into another day of drudgery 
and care. 

“Cowardly! contemptible!” ejaculated 
Amy, wiping away the hot flood of tears 
rushing to her eyes; “ why did he not visit 
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bis wrath apon me? He knows she is In no 
way CMiuiecled with the matter. Poor 
motherl poor mother! O* how horrihle, 
this disgust and auger which 1 cannot help, 
toward my own father.” 

She euii/ronted lier father in the morning 
at the hreakfast-tahle, with a face as stem 
as his own, and the itoor frightened wife 
looked from one to the other, and could 
scarcely hold back the tears from rolling 
down her cheeks, as she poured out the 
colTee In the midst of tliat chilling silence. 

Amy made no attempt at eating her break¬ 
fast, Imt comiKisedly drank her coffee. Mr. 
Atherton never allowed anger or any other 
emotion to interfere with his enjoyment of 
agcnid meal, lie waited, therefore, until 
he had Uuishcd his lust cup of coffee, and 
pushed hack his plate, lie did not roll up 
his napkin and restore it to the ivory ring. 
Grainuu Atlierton was never guilty of so 
orderly an act as that. He could afford to 
he cureless, because a patieut slave follon’ed 
around to remove hoots from the middle of 
the door, huts from sofa, chair and table, 
new.spapers, pens, knife, pencils, from every 
possible ouUof-place si>ut where he chose to 
drop them, liut he pushed back his plate, 
lose from his chair, and said, in a stem 
short loue, turning his ireful face upon Mrs, 
Atherton: 

‘‘Madam, have yon delivered to this 
promising daughter of yours the message X 
gave you?” 

Mrs. Atherton moved her lips, bnt was 
too agitated to make her words audible. 

Amy spared her further attempt, 

“She began to tell me something, but I 
would not liateiu When 1 am at hand my¬ 
self, 1 prefer that you should tell me what 
you have to commuidcate.” 

“ lically, your majesty is very condescend¬ 
ing! what royal maimers you have acquired! 
You took lessons probably of that beggarly 
mechaidc, Mary Creytou’s bastard sou,” 
sneered Mr. Atherton. 

The tire leaped into Amy’s eye, the hot 
crimson dashed over her cheek, yet she 
mastered her auger. - ' 

“You may forget that you are speaking 
to a lady, and your owu daughter; hut 1 will 
try to remember that you are my father,” 
said she, in clear cold accents. 

Her poor weak mother looked over to her, 
marvelling at this brave show in the girl she 
bad known hitherto as timid and shrinking 
as herself. She did not understand how 


Amy’s love for Charlie Creyton bad changed 
the girl Into a woman, and imparted, like¬ 
wise, some of his brave steadfast spirit into 
her own. 

“ 1 wish you would remember that you 
are a lady, and not make me blush at your 
low tastes, yoijr disreputable connections,” 
exclaimed Mr. Atherton, angrily, yet quail¬ 
ing a little before those steady eyes, for he 
was a coward at heart, as are all domestic 
tyrants, try them when and how you will. 

“ JH.'cpialu yourself,” said Amy, “ if you 
please.” 

” You know what I mean well enough; 
none of your airs, girl! I am ashamed of 
you. If any one but Miss Anderson had 
told me, I should have declared it a foul lie. 
Amy Atherton, don’t you'know that you 
are to marry llay Uexter?” 

“ Father,” answered Amy, her voice fal¬ 
tering fur the first time, “ have you any real 
love fur your daughter? U you have, do 
nut seek to drive me into this marriage 
which I abhor and detest.” 

“ You do not love Itay? Why, I should 
like to know? Fvery girl in town will envy 
you. You yourself were pleased enough 
with him until this villain, this basebum 
cur, ill some strange way which passes all 
our cumprehensiuus, cast his spell upon 
you.” 

It is the spell of honest 'manhood. 1 
grant you it is rare. 1 do not blush for my 
love fur Charlie Creyton, father. X shall 
never marry any one else, and all threat or 
persuasion is worse than useless,” said Amy, 
still calmly, hut her voice growing hoarse. 

<> You think you are sure of the Livings¬ 
ton fortune, hut you are prettily mistaken. 
You can tell that villain he will be bulked 
of his booty. Miss Anderson told me last 
night that she should certainly have married, 
hut fur her wish to give to you and her 
favorite friend the fortune she now eujoya. 
She assured me that in case of your refusal 
to marry liuy, she should at once accept a 
ptuposul still waiting fur her decision, and 
without any compunction, cut you off en¬ 
tirely from that maguiUcent estate.” 

“1 wish she would! From the depth of 
my heart X wish she would!” ejaculated 
Amy, ferveutly. 

Mr. Atherton tore around the room like a 
madman. 

“I’oor worm! miserable fool!” shrieked 
he. “ X tell you it shall not he. H 1 have 
to bind you hand and foot, and drug you to 
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the minister, yon shall many Bay Dexter.” 

“ Is this a heathen country to allow sudi 
things! But even there 1 should protest 
against it, I should refuse to soil my soul 
with vows 1 could never keep,” returned 
Amy, steadily, hut her eyes filled with tears. 

“ I will break that obstinate temper of 
yours 1” muttered Graham Atherton, setting 
his teetli, viciously. “ It is you,” he added, 
turning to his trembling wife, with a wither¬ 
ing glance, “ it is you who have taught this 
ungrateful girl her willfulness and obstinacy, 
I will teach the pair of you who is master 
and ndcr of tlds family.” 

“Spare my mother any senseless re¬ 
proaches,” exclaimed Amy. “ If I had not 
possessed a diiferent spirit from hers, I 
should long ago have been cringing at your 
feet.” 

“ IThere you shall yet be, foolish perverse 
child I Do you think what a proud and 
enviable position you spurn? Kecall all the 
luxury and grandeur of Lakeville, and then 
think of a pour farmhouse, and a husband 
who must blush every time he refers to his 
parents,” 

“A true man need never blush, except for 
his own sins and shortcomings,” answered 
Amy, proudly; “and Charlie Creyton’s 
character is as stainless as mine.” 

“Amy Atherton, I swear to you I will not 
let you throw yourself away upon that base 
wretch. There are two years yet before you 
can marry without my consent. I will lock 
you in your chamber, 1 will tie you down 
—and hold you back. You shall never 
marry himl” 

“ Well, sir, 1 cannot help that. I can 
hear it better than to live amidst the luxu¬ 
rious splendors of Lakeville, with Bay Dex¬ 
ter and Miss Anderson.” 

“ 1 told Miss Anderson that you should 
marry Bay on the 5th of the next month. 
6ho has already, I presume, sent orders, as 
she promised, to New York for a bridal out¬ 
fit. You will keep that promise of mine. 
Mark my word, miss, you will keep it, and 
thank me for saving you from the wretched¬ 
ness of your own desires.” 

Saying which, Mr. Graham Atherton, for 
once in his life, found his own hat and gl 9 ves, 
and' bounced out of the room, and left the 
house, slamming the door after him. 

Mrs. Atherton rose and hurried to Amy’s 
side,-and the two, falling into each other’s 
arms, wept their tears of sorrow and indig¬ 
nation. 


Later there came an aristocratic visitor. 
Mrs. Atherton, spying the grand carriage 
just as the coachman was opening the door 
for the majestic figure, rushed in consterna¬ 
tion to Amy’s chamber, where the girl sat 
disconsolately revolving her troubles. 

“Amy, 0 Amy 1 Miss Anderson has come I 
Shall I tell her you are ill? 1 don’t care if 
she docs see my faded dress. I’ll keep her 
from you.” 

Amy had started from her seat, the color 
flushing over her pale cheeks, 

“Ne, no, it will be foolish to postpone it. 
1 may as well faceit all bravely. If she asks 
for me, 1 will go down.” 

As she spoke, Amy shook down the crum¬ 
pled folds of her cambric dress, smoothed 
her hair, and carefully cooled her teai^ 
stained eyelids. 

Mrs. Atherton had rushed away at the 
imperious summons of the bell, Bho came 
to the foot of the stairs, and called her 
daughter’s name, and Amy iuuuediatuly 
answered the summons. 

Miss Anderson, even more gorgeously at¬ 
tired than usual, wiCh a maguilicent India 
shawl thrown over her stately shoulders, 
rose to meet her with a liatlering smile, 

“ Dear little Amy I I have come to con¬ 
gratulate you, and bring my little token of 
friendly interest.” 

As she said this, without waiting for an 
interposing word, she swung open the lid of 
a Uttle velvet case, and showed, resting on 
dainty white satin beds, a superb set of 
diamonds. 

“ You will wear them, darling, when you 
are married. 1 have sent for the bridal dress, 
and 1 assure you it will astonish all Crans- 
town. How happy we shall be at Lakeville t 
you and Bay will be my dear, dear children. 
O Amy, I am so pleased at this match.” 

Amy stood grave and pale, without a 
glance at the jewels, 

“ There is a mistake. Miss Anderson. I 
am very sorry that my father should have 
deceived you, os well as himself. 1 cannot 
marry Bay Dexter.” 

“Not marry Hay I O Amy Atherton I 
you will not be so cruel to me, to your fond 
indulgent father, and most of all to yourselL” 

Uow sweetly tender, and gently reproach¬ 
ful was the tone! 

“ If It is a disappointment to you, I am 
sorry,” faltered Amy. “ But it would be 
no kindness to Hay for me to many him, 
loving another.” 
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“Another! little Amy, yon have wrought 
yourself into a girlish romantic fever. Am 
I riglit in believing that other to be—the 
illegitimate son of Mary Creyton who lives 
ill tliat little old farmhouse at the other end 
of the town?” 

Amy was nearly suffocated with proud 
indignation at the contemptuous tone, and 
she only bowed her assent. 

Miss Anderson laughed gayly. 

“Ah well, then there is no very serious 
opposition. Poor, dear little innocentl I 
understand all about it. Girls of your age 
always have one such fit of desperate ro¬ 
mance. You picture him a giand heroic 
kuiglit, a noble soul, persecuted and forlorn. 
You mean to be the compassionate angel to 
dawn upon his interesting, melancholy fate. 
Dear, dear! it is so odd where we women 
get such crazy notions. It will all pass away, 
my child. Some little event will come to 
dissipate the cloud which obscures your 
sight; the halo with which yoiu- vivid imag¬ 
ination invested him will fall off. * You will 
see him as he is, and wonder at your infat¬ 
uation. If this is all, Hay can afford to wait 
a little. I dare say it will not be long, for 
I hear evil reports of this person.” 

“They are false!” declared Amy, pas¬ 
sionately. 

“You will not think so by-and-by. Amy 
dear, just wait a little, and see for yourself, 
and don’t judge your friends too harshly. 
Perhaps a quiet friendly statement of the 
case may help you to decide more speedily.” 

“No, nothing will change me,” reiterated 
Amy. 

“ We will hope it may, at least,” re¬ 
sponded Miss Anderson, still very gently, 
and with agrcatshowof forbearing patience. 
“Now, on the one hand, is the happy fulfil¬ 
ment of Squire Livingston’s will. Kay 
made happy, your parents delighted, and 
really raised a whole grade in the social rank, 
myself your tender and loving friend, glad 
with your joy and Bay’s, and heartily enter¬ 
ing hito all your plans. This for the others; - 
for yourself, you will be the queen of a 
wide circle, the happy and honored mistress 
of a home you may make as happy os you 
please, the loader of whatever generous and 
wide-reaching scheme you may choose, kept 
down by no cramping deficiencies, weighed 
by no heavy trials, stinted by no biting pov¬ 
erty. Then for the contrast. Strip off the 
deliuion of your romantic visions, and look 
at the matter candidly. The wife of a poor 


mechanic, worse than that, of a man who, 
however lie may succeed in business, must 
always stand without the pale of refined and 
select society. See yourself going through 
the daily drudgery of farmwork, forever 
debarred from the elevating, refining influ¬ 
ences which a nature like yours requires. 
For, Amy, if tins pleasant life I have prom¬ 
ised myself, merging my own hopes and 
fears into Kay’s and yours, js denied me, I 
shall marry at once; accept some one of the 
dozen suitors waiting my verdict, and make 
interests of my own. It really looks very 
perverse and obstinate in you, Amy, but I 
attribute it solely to this girlish romance. 
You will find out what he is, this young 
man, and return to your duty gracefully. 
But 1 declare, I have talked myself out of 
breath. Haven’t I convinced you, darling?” 

“ Not at all,” answered Amy, struggling 
for a smile, but making a miserable failure. 
“ You have left out the argument that I love 
Charlie Creyton, and do not love Kay 
Dexter.” 

“ I shall leave you to be convinced by re¬ 
flection. And I suppose 1 can keep my dia¬ 
monds then until another day. But I shall 
not coimtermand my orders for the trousseau. 
I am so confident how it will end, that you 
will make dear Kay happy.”- 

“I wonder why you must all plead for 
Kay,” said Amy, with a tremulous sigh. 
“Why does no one speak a word for honest 
honorable Charlie? What makes you like 
Ray so much. Miss Anderson?” 

“ Because he is worthy of my regard. He 
was always a pet with me, even when he 
was a child. I have adopted you both into 
my tenderest affections. You must not dis¬ 
appoint me, either of you. Now 1 must 
o.” 

“But not with any encouragement from 
me that I shall change my mind,” persisted 
Amy. 

Miss Anderson from under her drooping 
lashes flashed a furious angry glance, but 
her voice was still soft and tender. 

“You will, I am sure you will, darling 
Ainy. I shall bring you the diamonds short¬ 
ly.—Qood-by, foolish darling 1” 


CHAPTER IX. 

CHABLm Cbevtox left his shop the next 
evening in care of his workman, giving am¬ 
ple charges concerning the finishhigof a job 
which Miss Anderson herself had ordered 
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MTeral months hefore. He had taken a 
great deal of pride in’the carving and design 
of the elaborate workstand, and had not 
meant any other hand should put the pieces 
together, or finish up the veneering. But 
he looked back now with angry contempt 
upon his proud satisfaction in seeing the 
great lady of the town walking about his 
shop. He smiled bitterly, recalling the air- 
castles be had built out of her patronage, 
the Inflowing orders for fancy furniture In¬ 
creasing as he dwelt upon the thought, until 
he pictured himself the master of a large 
factory running night and day to supply the 
demands of his thriving business. The con¬ 
trast stung him, and he could not bring 
himself to touch the work whi^ had grown 
odious. He gave his apprentice, therefore, 
careful Instructions about finishing the 
workstand, and closing the shop, went home 
earlier than his wont 

He had hardly disappeared around the 
comer of the street, when Hr. Austin Brad¬ 
ley crossed from his station on the other 
side, and came into the shop in a careless, 
lounging sort of way. 

“Hallo, Ben, all alone? Then the mas¬ 
ter’s off?’’ 

“ Yes sirj gone home, and left me to mind 
the glueing.’’ 

“ What are you doing now?” 

“This ’ere is aworkstandfor Miss Ander¬ 
son. She ordered it a good piece back, but 
we had other work on hand.” 

“ Quite a complicated affair. What are 
all those pigeon-holes for?” 

“ Land’s sakes, I dunno. The boss got 
it up, and was mighty tickled with it at first. 
He said one day'he had saved all the pat¬ 
terns, because he made sure there’d be a 
mn of orders when folks saw the table 
finished.” 

“It’s for Miss Anderson, is it?” 

“Yes sir. She came herself, and told 
what she wanted. I b’lieve it’s for a pres¬ 
ent to the housekMper. The boss was 
mighty pleased at the time, and worked hard 
over the patterns, and wouldn’t let me 
touch a single part of it. But It’s all 
ebangednow. He’s run out about the work, 
somehow. I’m to do all the finishing.” 

Mr. Bradley’s keen eye twinkled. 

“Humphl So he isn’t interested in his 
work as he used to be?” 

“Kosiree, I can’t make him out,” an¬ 
swered Ben White, flattered at so unwonted 
an auditor, and feeling smart, and inclined 


to show himself off. “He’s grown queer, 
of late. He don’t talk to me as he used to, 
nor whistle over his work, but every little 
while the saw will drop out o’ bis hand, and 
he will be standing gauping at nothing in 
the world, with his eyes - fixed so queer.. 
I’ve wanted to laugh, only I didn’t dare.” 

“I dare say the poor fellow Is In love,” 
said Bradley, piling up the sawdust with 
his foot. “And, by the way. I’m hunting 
up pistols. I wonder if Creytonhas got 
one.” 

“Yes sip—he had one, and it was allers 
on that shelf there. But it’s been gone for 
two or three weeks. I know ’taint there,” 
he added, as his auditor made a movement 
to visit the designated shelf, “ ’cause I asked 
him for it last week. He used to let me 
take it sometimes, but he didn’t tell me 
what had become of it. He said something 
about its being stole.” 

“Did it have any mark on it? You’re 
a bright, smart boy, Ben. I wonder I never 
noticed you before.” 

“Yes sir. He scratched ‘C. 0.’ on the 
plate.” 

“ Like this?” asked Mr. Bradley, taking 
out the bit of metal, and laying it before the 
boy on the bench. 

“Why, that’s the same piece I How in 
thunder—he stopped abruptly, for some¬ 
thing in the man’s face startled him. 

“ Ben White, do you want to earn apretty 
snug sum for a boy of your years, and fur¬ 
ther the cause of justice beside?” demand¬ 
ed the coroner, taking care to make his tone 
duly impressive. 

“ IVhy, yes sir—anything that’s right—” 
stammered Ben, bis coarse sandy hair be¬ 
ginning to rise a little in vague alarm. 

“ You board at the farmhouse with Mr. 
Creyton, don’t you?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Could you examine his private room, 
possibly his closet and any other hiding- 
place there may be, and find that pistol, and 
tell me where it is? And mark you, take 
care to observe if the plate, which you say 
is like this, is gone. Could you do this and 
keep silent, to every one, you understand?” 

“ I suppose I could. I’m often to bed be¬ 
fore him. And Miss Creyton never comes 
up stairs. H you say 1 onghterto do it.” 

“Ido; no harm shall come to you. 1 
give you' my express instructions to that, 
end.” 

“I know one thing that’s in the closet 
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fori went to help Miss Creyton move oat 
the woollen chest, and we lost the tongue 
of the lock, and 1 got a light to hxint for it, 
and there was a heap of shining gold pieces 
laying tliere in the dust with nothing hut a 
paiier over them,” said Ben, growing gar¬ 
rulous. 

“ Don’t touch one of them, hut find out 
if the pistol is anywhere about, and see if 
the plate is gone from it. You will mind, 
Ben, about hinting a word or look to any 
living soul what is going on. The sooner 
you do ittiie better, and remember you 
leave the pistol where you find it.” 

“And if I don’t find it?” quoth Bon, 
dubiously. 

“ You shall have the reward for trying, 
though nothing like what you will get for 
succeeding,” ans wered Bradley, with a grim 
smile. 

And thereupon he tamed and walked 
out of the workshop. 

Ben remained balancing himself on a saw¬ 
horse, and scratching his head for pn expla¬ 
nation of the puzzle. 

“Bythmiderl There’sarowsomewhere; 
I duiiiio as I want to bring the boss into any 
trouble. But what’s a feller to do when 
the ’tiiorities set him to work?” 

Ho stirred himself presently, and finished 
his glueing, thou with alacrity locked up the 
shop, and took the road toward the farm. 
On the way he met his employer. 

” I’m going over to the village, Ben. Tell 
mother nut to sit up for me. Is the shop 
locked?” 

“ Yes sir, all right.” 

“ Give me the key, I may want to go in 
for something.” 

And Charlie, yearning for a sight of Amy, 
secretly resolved to go back and light up the 
shop. She came once before, why might 
she not again? At all events, he was too 
restless and nervous to remain quietly at 
home. 

An il Ben, quickening his steps, went on 
toward the farm, muttering: 

“ Now’s my time. I’ll tell Miss Creyton 
I’m tired, and go right, off to bed.” 

Charlie did not see Amy. He spent a 
miserable hour of suspense, and then locked 
up the shop and walked down the street 
past Mr. Atherton’s house, sauntering by 
slowly, hoping to catch a glimpse of her. 
He was somewhat startled when a fierce 
hand gripped his arm, and a wrathful voice 
hissed in his nqr«* 


“You needn’t come prowling around 
here, you basebom beggar, you black¬ 
hearted scoundrel. My daughter is not for 
the like of you.” 

Charlie Creyton turned his pale face to¬ 
ward that of the infuriated father, but 
could not speak a word, he was so shocked 
and startled. 

“ You think to win the I.lvingstone for¬ 
tune, but it will only be Amy’s wlien she 
marries Bay Dexter, Base beggar I you will 
never touch a shilling of it. To tliink tliat 
you—^you, should presume to aspire to a 
daugliterof miiicl” 

And Graham Atherton struck a contempt¬ 
uous hand against the young man’s cheek, 
fairly beside himself with rage. 

Charlie Creyton mastered himself with 
wonderful self-command. He stepped back 
a pace or two and folded his arms. 

“ Such violent language has no claim to 
reply,” said he; “at least, whatever you 
choose to call me, I have sufficient respect 
for myself to abstain from using such in 
reply. Because -you are Amy’s father you 
have also a claim beyond what every man 
who has not forfeited his manhood deserves, 
decent treatment and a show of respect. If 
you will listen to me a moment—” 

“But I will not; not an instant will 1 
contaminate myself in your presence. Away 
with you! I tell you if I find you prowling 
around my house, I will horsewhip you 
away as I would drive off a dog. My daiigh,- 
ter is to be married to Bay Dextcr'only a 
month from this day. Tlmt is enough for 
you to know. And now take yourself 
away I” 

And while these words foamed over his 
lips, Mr. Atherton opened his gate, closed 
it with a heavy bang, and walked hurriedly 
into the house. 

The young man threw behind him a 
glance of mingled anguisli, and walked 
away, slowly at first, but groilually his pace 
quickened, and as he reached the pasture 
lands, he fiew over the ground, as if diiven 
by scorpion whips. 

He unclosed the door softly, but his 
motlier heard it, and came out to meet him, 
the candle in her hand. The rays fell upon 
his telltale face before he had time to smooth 
out its lines of care, 

“ Charlie,” said she, “ there is some trou¬ 
ble tormenting you. Come and tell your 
mother, my boy.” 

“ What inat'er. dear mother, since they 
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•reoatiilde yonr circle of gentle ministra¬ 
tion? Haii It been anything you could heal, 
I should have come to you lung ago.” 

“ Perhaps I have more power than you 
suspect,” said she, with a smile, whicli was 
holder and more confident than he had ever 
seen before. “IVhat has troubled you— 
what has met you siuce you went away this 
evening?” 

” I have been taunted, called a basebom 
beggar I” exclaimed Charlie, suddenly 
breaking down. "O motherl motherl I 
try to bear it manfully, but It is very, very 
hard.” 

Mary Creyton sprang up before him, her 
pale sweet face lighted up wltn a jubiiant 
grateful smile. 

“Charlie,” said she, a swift fierce indig¬ 
nation breaking through the smoothness of 
the tone, “you have borne that long 
enough. God be thanked, it is over now. 
1 am absolved from my oath. The next 
man who casts that in your teeth, give him 
the lie. Tell him you are the child of woe¬ 
ful, but lawful and honest wedlock, and 
send whom you will to me for the proof, 
the indisputable evidence of my marriage 
certificate, which is signed by one of the 
famous lights of the distant metropolis. 
He is alive still. Heaven again be praised I” 

“Mother! motherl” exclaimed Charlie, 
in wild amazement, “ is it possible? Say it 
again, O blessed, blessed assurance 1 Now 
I can face anything, everything!” 

Poor fellow 1 he stood there looking so 
brave and heroic, so grand and glad; how 
little he dreamed of the tliunderbolt already 
forged, which Ben Whlto was that very 
moment kindling to the white heat of ex¬ 
plosion, as he crept stealthily into the coro¬ 
ner’s yard. 

“ But, mother, darling mother, why have 
you kept it so long? How could you hear 
this injustice, this horrible, horrible dis¬ 
grace?” 

“ Because I was Innocent, my boy. Other¬ 
wise it would have killed me. And 1 prom¬ 
ised, I took a solemn oath to hide it. But 
I was miserably deceived, and your father 
—O Charlie, Charlie] it will make your 
heart bleed aiid your blood boil to hear how 
foully he was wronged. Wait a little, only 
a little, and you shall have his name, and 
bear it proudly before the world. But I 
must keep the rest for a little longer.” 

Charlie caught her in his arms, kissed 
her aua :< and araln. and at last dmnned 


his manly bead upon her shbulder, and 
broke into a relieving flood of tears. 

“ Charlie,” whispered Mary Creyton, 
“let me thank you now for your delicate 
chivalrous generosity toward the mother 
you believed guilty of so grievous a wrong. 
O my noble boy, I have fiiith to believe 
what has been taken from your parents will 
be restored to you a huinlred fold, honor, 
and wealth, and the world’s good-will, yet 
best and beyond all, the approbation of 
Heaven." 

They kept late hours that night. It was 
so sweet for Mary to hold up her poor bowed 
head, and to see the deep joy iu her boy’s 
loving eyes. And Charlie was in such a 
ferment of astonishment and rejoicing, 
planning, projecting, lunging for the mor¬ 
row’s interview with Amy, which he meant 
to accomplish, though the house were 
surrounded with roaring lions and fiery 
dragons. 

Presently they heard a fumbling hand at 
the outer door. 

“It is Ben. He went to bed, but came 
down again with an aching tooth. He 
wanted to go over to the apotliecary, and I 
told him to go,” said Mary, quietly, 

Charlie rose to open the door. Yes, Ben 
was there, but cowering and sneaking be¬ 
hind two broad-shouldered men. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Creyton,” sald'the 
voice of Marshall the constable, and behind 
him walked Bradley.' 

The two men stepped briskly inside the 
door., Charlie instinctively made way for 
them, and bit his lip nervously. 

“ Wo want to go up to your chamber a 
moment. I have a search-warraut,” said 
the first officer. 

Like one stupefied, Charlie bent his head, 
and handed them the caudle. 

“ U you have no objection, we should like 
your company,” observed Mr. Bradley, 
glancing significantly at the outer door. 
Still dumb and dazed, Charlie stumbled on 
before them, and sat down iu the chair by 
the head of the bod. Ben answered Mr, 
Bradley’s whisper, and the latter walked 
into the closet, and came out in a moment, 
the pistol in one hand, the heap of shiulug 
coin iu the other. 

He walked up to his confederate, who 
looked at them carefully, counting the 
money, and putting down the memoranda 
in his .book. Mr. Bradley then produced 
the niato from his noplcnt -rli.h thoso initials 
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on It, and tie two men looked eagerly on it 
a« it was fitted exactly in its old place. 

Charlie Creyton watched too, and eo did 
h .*3 mother, who had followed him up stairs, 
amazed at these strange proceedings. The 
constable came forward, and laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Charles Creyton, in the name of the 
law I arrest you for the murder of the her¬ 
mit of the lakel” 

Mary Creyton rushed forward with a wUd 
cry. 

At last Charlie was roused from his apa¬ 
thy. He rose to his feet, shook himself as 
a lion might shake his mighty frame, sud¬ 
denly released from an iron cage. His eye 
shone fearless and bright, his lip curled 
proudly and scornfully. 

“It is one thing to arrest, and another 
thing to prove evidence sufficient for an in¬ 
dictment. Mother dear, set your fears at 
rest. I shall come back to you shortly.” 

“Toung man,” said Bradley, sternly, 
“this gold is part of a large sum paid by a 
distant bank to that unfortunate man.” 

“ Well,” said Charlie’s clear cold voice. 

“This plate fitting to your pistol was 
found in the dust at the cabin door. The 
fatal ballet matches these.” 

“Well.” 

“ Tou were seen going across the pasture 
toward the lake, and in the moonlight 


clearly recognized. There are half a dozen 
other proofs, one fitting to another in an 
unusually clear fashion. What do you say 
to that?” 

“ That I am not concerned. That I defy 
you still,” answered Charlie, scornfully. 

Mr. Bradley shook his head gravely as he 
returned: 

“ It is evidence enough to hang a man, • 
that is all. Come, we must take you away 
with us.” 

Mary Creyton rushed forward and threw 
her arms around her son. 

“ Let roe look into yoiu face, Charlie.” 

He smiled tenderly beneath the searching 
glance. 

“Innocent, innocent I” cried she, fer¬ 
vently; and bending her head, she whispered 
something in his ear. 

He started, and flushed crimson. 

“ Good heavens I how much you have ex¬ 
plained that was utterly mysterious. Good- 
by, for a little while, dear mother. Ton 
need not fear for me.” 

And between the two officers he was 
marched away to the village. Despite his 
brave show of confidence, when he was left 
alone, his head dropped on his breast, and 
his face was dark with troubled thought. 

“ Supposing he is not found, what will 
become of me?” muttered Charlie Creyton. 
[to be CONTINtnED.] 
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MISS ANDERSON’S RIGHT HAND. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 

CHAl^TER X. 


Tiie great house at Lakeville was all 
a-blaze with light, when Coroner Bradley 
walked up the avenue to fulfil his promise 
to Miss Anderson, and inform her that there 
had really been evidence enough discovered 
to warrant the arrest of young Creyton, and 
that he was sjifely lodged under the con¬ 
stable’s care. He had promised to commu¬ 
nicate with her immediately t^terthe arrest, 
but had not intended to visit her until the 
nest morning, owing to the lateness of the 
hour. Butin passing along the highway, 
at the rise of the hill, he saw the house 
lighted from basement to attic, and imme¬ 
diately turned his steps^£oward it. wisely 
concluding it was bes^ to take the lady at 
her word. 

Miss Anderson was in the midst of her 
guests, a smiling briiliaui woman of fashion, 
but she came promptly into the library, 
where Mr. Bradley was shown upon his 
entrance. 

Coming from the dim room where he left 
the grave pale-faced prisoner, from the sim¬ 
ple home of Mary Creyton, no wonder Mr. 
Bradley put up a baud to shield his dazzled 
eyes, as Miss Anderson, in her brilliant even¬ 
ing dress, floated in to him. 

“ What a magnificent creature!” was bis 
first inward ejaculation, and iu a moment 
more, he added, “ what inimitable skill in 
dress 1” 

The lady stood up before him in careless 
grace, yet all the while enjoying his surprise 
and admiration, and willing to give him 
time to gratify it. 

Simple untutored Mr. Bradley had never 
before been made aware of the fascinating 
witchery of a costly and exquisite toilet. 
His curious, delighted eye took in every de¬ 
tail, from the floating waves of rose-colored 
tulle, festooned here and there, from a glos¬ 
sy white satin underskirt, by the bouquets 
of milky white lilies, with cr>-stal pendants 
like wavering dewdrops, scintillating at 
every movement she made, to the frosty in¬ 
tricacy of berthe and sleeves, marvels each 


from some rare foreign lace-maker’s costly 
store. Lilies and dewdrops nestled at her 
breast, amidst lace and satin, and on either 
side the stately head, amidst the lustrous 
waves of dusky hair, idooined a single blos¬ 
som, dazzling in its gleaming whiteness, 
and linked by a chain of diamonds. Haughty 
throat, and still fair and gracefully-moulded 
arms, each bore their circlet of gems and 
gold, and the dainty fan, and the snowy 
satin slipper, each held its tiny jewels, 
strown wherever lavish art could find a 
place. 

Poor Mr. Bradley sat still and stared, as 
at a royal princess, quite forgetting what he 
had cumo to tell. She did not hurry him, 
but ringing the bell, ordered a glass of wine, 
and a plate of cake for him. and stood her¬ 
self, slowly sipping spoonful by spoonful of 
a strawberry cream. 

I suppose you caipe to say something 
about that unfurtunare affair, as you prom¬ 
ised you would,” said she, sweetly, when at 
length he setuned emerging from his daze of 
wondering admiration. ‘*My poor little 
sunshade, I shall never use it again, not for 
the world! To think lliat it should go hunt¬ 
ing up evidences that had belter have laid 
quiet forever.” 

“ Nay, it is always a righteous deed which 
furthers tlte ends of justice. Craustowu 
caunot afford to have an unmolested mur¬ 
derer iu its midst.” 

She started nervously, and shuddered. 

“Murderer! O Mr. Bradley, that is a 
dreadful word! Pray don’t use it again. 
Xou really can’t mean it.” 

“ We have arrested Charlie Creyton. The 
pistol was found iu his chamber.” 

“In his chamber! how very strange,” 
said Miss Anderson, slowly, with a genuine 
look of perplexed wonder on her face. 

“And more than that, the plate was miss¬ 
ing, and the one you found fits exactly into 
its place,” he continued, eagerly. 

“ Wretched youth! can it be possible that 
he committed that terrible dcedl” And 
Miss Anderson stood before him, her gloved 
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liauda clasped, her black eyelashes drooping 
down upon her cheek, her face full of melan¬ 
choly grief. 

“ It is morally impossible for it to be 
otherwise. The crime was committed for 
gold. We found quite a sum in the identi¬ 
cal coin proved to have been delivered to the 
hermit, in the closet with the pistol.” 

“ Then you believe him really guilty?” 

“Of course I do. There is positive evi¬ 
dence of it.” 

“ But a jury may discover discrepancies,” 
said she, musingly. 

“ No indeed, I never Uuew a clearer case. 
There is no question of it. He will be 
convicted.” 

' “Aud be sent to prison for the rest of his 
life. O, wretched, wretched boy!” 

“It is not manslaughter, madam, but 
murder. He will undoubtedly be hung,” 
said the coroner, emphatically. 

Tho.se thick jetty lashes hid the tiger 
gleam of joy in the cold eyes, where the 
hyiiocritical voice said, sorrowfully: 

“ It is very sad. Is the mother in reduced 
circumstances? I must go and see if I can 
hedp her any. For you see, Mr. Bradley, I 
f«d quite guilty, so terribly guilty that it 
Wius my sunshade which ferrettad out that 
fatal bit of metal.” 

You give yourself undeserved reproach, 
my dear Miss Andersou. Bather congratu¬ 
late yourself that you are the instrument of 
bringing wickedness to light.” 

“But about the trial. Must I go? Pray, 
If it is possible, get me off. You stood by 
and saw it all; why must I have anything 
to do with it?” 

“ You will only corroborate my statement, 
a very simple matter, which every one will 
be pleased to render as little annoying as 
possible.” 

“Perhaps something may transpire to 
change it all,” said Miss Anderson, hope¬ 
fully. 

“Nay, that is most improbable.” 

“ Well, there is time enough for me to 
tremble, without making myself unhappy 
to-night. And my guests are missing me. 
Call aud see me again, Mr. Bradley. Shan’t 
I give you another glass of wine before you 
go?” 

“Thank you, you have already been very 
generous. I should hardly have ventured 
here at so late an hour, but that I saw the 
house illuminated.” 

“ I have a party of friends from town. 


General H-and his l.ady, the honorable 

governor, and one or two of his council, and 
a foreign diplomat or so. Good-night.” 

Mr. Bradley bowed himself out of sight 
of the magniiicent woman, feeling as hon¬ 
ored .as if he had just left a ihrono-room. 

Miss Anderson went back to lier guests, 
fairly radiant, her pale cheeks, though they 
lacked blush tints, yet somehow glowed 
through their pallor, from the exultant 
throbbing of the proud imperious heart, 
her vivid lips wreathed with smiles, her 
stalely head carried with more haughty grace 
than before. 

Bay Dexter was among the guests, and 
hovering over a coquettish city belle with 
the utmost devotion. The hostess managed 
to draw him aside, and whisper: 

“ Take care, Ray, K.ate Owen is only play¬ 
ing with you. Don’t let her think that you 
can be caught by such transparent snares. 
And mind you commit yourself to no one. 
You belong to some one else, you know.” 

Ray looked discontentedly into the fond 
smiling face, and asked: 

“ To whom, I shouid like to know? Yo» 
wont accept me.” 

“But Auiy shall!” returned she, with 
came t tone. 

“ She is past fathoming. I reaily beiieve. 
Miss Anderson, she will be stubborn to the 
end. That fellow has succeeded in bewitch¬ 
ing her.” 

“ ‘ That fellow’is safely out of our way 1” 
returned Miss Anderson, with fierce exulta¬ 
tion. “What do you think Mr. Bradiey 
came to tell but now? That this Creyton 
has been arrested for that murder.” 

“ What murder?” ejaculated Ray, in ut¬ 
ter amazement. • 

“ There has been but one, has there?” 
said she, in as pettish a tone as she ever 
used to him. 

“Thepoor old hermit! Good he.avens, 
what motive could he have had?” 

“ You seem anxious to doubt it,” retorted 
she, stili more sharply. 

“ Why, I confess, 1 am amazed. It seems 
so improbable,” replied Ray, shrinking a 
little at the glimpse he caught of her glitter- 
•ing eyes. 

She saw it, and hastened to reply, care¬ 
lessly: 

“I know nothing about it beyond what 
Mr. Bradley tells me, that the hermit’s gold 
has been fomid in his possession, aud that 
the proofs are such no one can doubt his 
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guilt. I confess, for all the horror of the 
thought, 1 could not help rejoicing that 
Am y’a eyes would discover his baseness. 
■We may count upon a speedy wedding, Eay.” 

“ How anxious you are for my marriage 
to some one else,” said the spoiled favorite, 
with a perverse glance into her eager face. 
“ If it were you, I should be ready to curse 
the flight of time, rather than watch joyfully 
for your wedding^lay.” 

She tried to smile in careless gayety, but 
the effort was a failure. 

“ Is it wrong in me to be nervously anx¬ 
ious for you to be safely settled here?” 
asked she, in a deep passionate voice. 

“No, to be sure it la not,” glancing 
around the elegant rooms with intense satis¬ 
faction. “And I ought to wish for it, too. 
And since the only method is by coming in 
company with that foolish girl, so be it.” 

“Now I must give the signal for supper. 

General H-will take me down, and you, 

Eay, must escort his lady. Be amiable 
now, and discreet.” 

“ I bow to your commands, fairest, where 
all are fair P’ replied Bay, kissing his hand 
to her. 

It was a gay evening, and not until after 
midnight was the house quiet again, and the 
company dispersed, the guests iu their 
chambers, and the tired servants resting 
from their busy cares. 

Felice.had disrobed her mistress of her 
rich eveuiug-dress, and wrapped the dress¬ 
ing-gown around her, and then thankfully 
retired to her couch. 

Miss Anderson, however, had no mind for 
sleep. Her eye burned brightly, undimmed 
by all the revel. She was hot and fevered 
with inward excitement, and opening a win¬ 
dow, she drew forward the easy-chair, and 
eat down beside it. The room was dim, for 
she had extinguished all the candles but 
one, and the whole house was still and quiet. 
Leaning back her head, and folding her 
arms. Miss Anderson resigned herself to the 
misery of solitary self-communion. 

The eagerness of thought would not leave 
her lips quiet; they moved restlessly, their 
scarlet lines curving with slow smiles, or 
drawn down with evil sneers. Presently the 
thoughts within bubbied over into speech. 

“ So far I am safcl So far my plans ma¬ 
ture beyond even my wildest hopes. But 
O, how slow the fruition of these years of 
waiting and watching I I think these in¬ 
ward fires are wearing me out. I was so 


proud once of my strong will, my iron en¬ 
durance, and now every little opposition 
chafes me into fury, frets me almost to mad¬ 
ness. I do not sleep eitlier, as I used. O, 
what a relief when I am safe and can rest I 
It cannot be long, for events mature rapidly, 
and all favorably, all but the girl’s obstinacy- 
But that will surely be conquered now- 
She will not care to follow her lover to the 
scaffold. To think it should be he of all 
others, to mar my plans. H he had dreamed 
what it would cost to cross my path I Yet 
it is safer and better so, father and son, 
securely out of my light, out of Bay’s path! 
Better so, better so I It was the only way.” 

But while she spoke, she lifted her right 
arm, and looked, half askance, with a wild 
eerie terror in her eyes, at the hand—that 
fair right hand, which always seemed such 
a source of mingled dread and warning to 
her. And as she gazed, the dark shadow 
overspread her eyes, and crept along her 
face, leaving it horror-struck, and of deadly 
whiteness, and in a moment the lips, those 
matchless crimson lips, grew stiff, and of a 
dull frozen blue, drawing away from the 
pearly teeth with an expression almost 
idiotic. For a moment the spell was upon 
her, and she sat there, cowering like a lost 
spirit iu the presence of its judge, unable 
to move or speak. 

Then with a desperate effort, she roused 
herself, gasping frightfully while the fieckr 
of foam specked her lips, and tottered to he 
feet, clasping both hands to her head. Sb/. 
rushed across the room, poured out a glass 
of wine into a slender crystal bauble, spill¬ 
ing half of it over the silver salver on which 
the decanter stood, and using the left hand, 
raised it to her mouth and drank, with fran- 
tie convulsive gasps between each swallow. 
The color drifted slowly but steadily back 
to her lips, the glaze of horror died off from 
her eyes, her face returned to its natural ex 
pression, and sinking nerveless and power¬ 
less into a chair, she exclaimed: 

“ That wedding must not be postponed a 
day, no, nor an hour. O, to have E.ay safe¬ 
ly here, to be able to tell him all 1 He will 
take care of me then—for it grows upon me. 
I know it, I see it, every attack is harder to 
overcome than the last. If I can only have 
rest, and be free from this torturing strain 
upon my mindl” 

As she muttered this, she moved slowly 
toward the window to close it. She paused 
abruptly, and stood gazing through the win- 
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dow, growing rigid and stony again. There 
in the dimness was the clear outline of a 
form, for all a shadowy cloud around and 
about it, clear and distinct, and what light 
there was in the room seemed to gather in 
one brood ray, and pour itself upon the face 
—a face which through the mists shone 
spectral and eerie—and it was the face of 
the murdered hermltl One thin shadowy 
hand was raised, pointing towards the ghost¬ 
ly face staring out upon him, in solemn 
warning. 

Hiss Anderson’s wild shriek rang out 
tlirough the silent house, startling the heavi¬ 
est sleeper from his couch. There was in¬ 
stant stir and bustle without. Felice came 
rushing into the room, oud nearly stumbled 
over the prostrate senseless form of her mis¬ 
tress. Hiss Anderson, for the first time In 
her life, had fainted entirely away. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Hast CitEnorr, left alone in the farm¬ 
house 'vrith Ben White, went about mechan¬ 
ically, fastening the doors, and closing the 
windows, and putting the room to rights, 
ready for morning. The girl who helped 
her with the work, a poor orphan from the 
almshouse, had long ago retired, and had 
slept soundly through all the noise accom¬ 
panying the arrest of the young muster. 

Ben White sat down ruefully on tiie first 
choir at hand in the kitchen, and silently 
watched Hary Creytnn’s movements. He 
saw her pause now and then, with that far- 
off melancholy look in her eye, and lean her 
hood wearily on her hand. And there ruse 
a choking sensation to Ben's tliroat os he 
saw it, and the liand that had lieen thrust 
into his trouser’s pocket, greedily clutching 
the broad silver dollars newly stored, there, 
slowly sneaked away from it, and his eyes 
dropped to tlie floor, and he began to feel 
somehow as if Ben White was, after all, 
neither partiuulaiiy sharp nor slirewd, but a 
poor, conteniplible, ungrateful fellow. 

It came I>ack to Iiiin how generously and 
kindly tliese two, mother and son, had 
dealt with him; how considerate of his 
feelings—Iiow careful of his comforts. He 
knew the ililTerencc, for ho Iiad come tliere 
lank and lean, half-starved, from a dreary 
home at a parsimutitous tradesman’s in an¬ 
other town. He knew that he had grown 
plump, and ruddy, and strung, and healthy 
on the generous fare of Creyton farm. He 


suddenly appreciated the kindness of Char¬ 
lie’s patient endeavor to make a good work¬ 
man of hiin, He remembered, with a keen 
pang, how his young master had always fa¬ 
vored him in lifting hoards and lumber^ 
cautioning him against injuring the growing 
muscles of boyhood. All these thoughts, 
like so many solemn accusers, rose up be¬ 
fore Ben, os he sat there with hanging head 
and rapidly sinking heart. The words Hr.. 
Bradley had spoken in the chamber filled 
him with terrible horror and dismay. 

“Evidence enough to hang a man 1” Had 
he, Ben White, helped to hong that good 
kind master of his?—for Ben had not lived 
in Charlie Creyton’s immediate presence a 
twelvemonth without getting a profound 
assurance that whatever the young man 
said could be relied upon, Charlie Creyton 
told his mother jie was Innocent, and hay 
ing said it thus solemnly, Ben, at leas^ 
could not question the truth of it. And 
yet the coroner affirmed that he would b( 
hung. 

Ben began to shiver and shake. He had 
attended a Hethodist camp-meeting neai 
the outskirts of the town that some sum 
mer, and ail the frightful exhortations con¬ 
cerning the retribution for sin came bock to 
his memory, Just as he had heard them 
ehouted there. He could see the skinny 
finger of that gray-headed old man, wiio ha9 
worked himself Into such a wild fever of 
frenzy, pointing into his face, and could 
hear the thin but shrill voice shoutingf 

“Woe, woe unto the slnnerl Woe for¬ 
ever and ever!’’ 

Growing paler and paler, quaking withjt 
superstitious terror that every momant 
g.aincd stronger bold, Ben cowered there by 
the chimney, longing to shriek out hhi 
agony, hut not daring to give vent even to 
a sob. 

Hary Creyton had secured everything, 
and came hack to tlie mantel-shell to put 
down her lamp, Charlie’s wurkmanls 
blouse Imng there over a chair, with the 
rent in the sleeve which she h.-ul promised 
to mend, ready for muniiiig. It Is always 
the simplest incident which upsets sternly 
controlled e.almnuss. 

The sight of the blouse, with the remem- 
hraiice of the trying disgraceful imputa¬ 
tions which the morning would send fax 
and wide over the village, a picture of the 
closed shop, the master locked from the free 
air by the sheriff’s holts, burst upon her, 
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and she sank down into a chMr, the tide of 
emotion Sluing forth in hot torrents of 
tears and hysterical convulsive sobs. 

Ben White stared at her a moment in 
tague terror, and then slipped out of his 
chair and fell down cowering at her feet. 

“O Miss Creyton, Miss CreytonI kill 
me, kill mel It’s I that have gone and 
done it all. But I never knowed it would 
he so bad I 0,1 never thought they’d go 
and take him awayl” 

Mary Creyton roused herself from her 
own great trouble to look pityingly into the 
yellow ghastly face of the boy. 

“What ails you, Ben? Don’t look so 
frightened 1’’ 

But Ben was rolling on the floor in a per¬ 
fect paroxysm of terror. 

“ Is it your tooth, Beu? I will put a drop 
of laudanum in it if it is so bod as that.’’ 

“No, nol’’ roared Ben; “it isn’t the 
tooth—but you’d better give me the lauda¬ 
num, the whole bottle. O Lord, O Lord, 
what a miserable critter I be!’’ 

“ Why, Ben, you are half crazy! Get up 
and tell me what’s the matter.’’ 

Ben came up on his feet in his awkward 
ungainly fashion, and showed her the round 
protruding eyes, the pupils dilated with ter¬ 
ror, the white cheeks, the blue lips, and the 
coarse hair standing stlflly from his fore¬ 
head like bristles. 

“OLordI Bra a lost sinnerl The devil 
has got me sure. O Miss Creyton, what 
will I do—what will I do?’’ 

She looked at him in vague alarm and 
utter astonishment, and put her soft hand 
hastily to his forehead and tried his pulse. 

“ I think you have lost your senses, Ben. 
Why don’t you tell mo where the pain is?" 

“ Everywhere, all over me. O, the devil 
has got me!’’ 

“Iietmesee the tooth!’’ demanded she, 
half-angrily. 

“’Taint the toothi ’taint the tooth!” 
shrieked Beu, dancing up and down like a 
liuiatic. “ O Miss Creyton, I lied to you, 
my tooth didn’t ache. I made b’lieve, aud 
got out, so as to run over and tell the coro¬ 
ner 1 seed tile pistol in Mr. Charlie’s closet. 
0 LordI O Lord!” 

“ It was you who betrayed him, then?” 
spoke Mary Creyton, sharply, comprehend¬ 
ing the case at once; aud then she added. 
In a tone rather of pitying commiseration 
than upbraiding or reproach, “0 Ben 
White, Ben Whitel” 


Ben dropped on the floor again, grovelling 
there like some helpless animal. 

“P Miss Creyton, I aint fit to die, and I 
don't want tolive, neither! I ncverstopped 
to think wliat it was going to lie; no, I 
never did, or I’d h.-ive turitud him out of 
the shop v-hen he come and asked me to 
find Mr. Charlie’s pistol.” 

“ Who asked you, Ben?” 

“Mr. Bradley. He never said a word 
about it was for the murder. And I know 
Mr. Charlie don’t know the first thing about 
that hermit; but O dear, he’ll be hung, and 
I’ll have gone and done it." 

“IIusli, Ben! Charlie will not be hung 
—my brave innocent boy will not lie hung 1” 
said Mary Creyton, sternly. “Yoithave 
done wrong, because you have turned 
i^ainst the best friends you have in town. 
But you did it without considering what it 
meant. I forgive you freely, and so will 
Charlie. Get up now and sit down, and 
tell me more plainly just what you have 
said and done.” 

Ben looked up in her face, as he might 
have looked had a ministeriug angel, with 
snowy plumage still a-shlne with the glories 
of the heavenly world, sailed downward to 
give a drop of reviving moisture to the 
parched lips of a desert-bound despairing 
wretch. 

“You forgive me—you do forgive me. 
Miss Creyton? O, the Lord will bless you 1 
And will the devil leave go of- me? Them 
Methodists told o’ his holding on and hold¬ 
ing on. O Miss Creyton, will I get away 
from him?” 

Mary Creyton did not smile. Ben’s dis¬ 
tress and horror were too genuine not to 
stir her sympathy. 

“ If you repent, Ben, of whatever wrong 
motive you might have had for such—” 

“ Bepent! I guess I do. 'Wouldn’t I give 
twice as much as I got to take it back?” in¬ 
terrupted Ben. 

And with this, Ben began to fumble in 
his pockets, and presently out rolletl the 
dollars, ringing musically upon tiie hearth, 
for Beu only touched them with the tips of 
his fingers, and seemed afraid of being 
scorched by them. 

“Sweep’em out. Miss Creyton. Sweep 
’em out. It’s Judas money, and I know 
It.” 

Mary Creyton’s sorrowful lips curved now 
Into a genuine smile. The boy’s terrified 
glance eyeing askance the bright silver coin, 
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as if each one bad talons to seize upon him, 
was Intenseiy Inilicrous. 

“ But, Ben," said she, “ it wont do for 
you to attend another camp-meeting, if you 
allow it to take such liold of the imagina¬ 
tion. I will keep the money to buy you a 
warm coat for the coining of winter.” 

“ Jfo, no! 1 wont wear anything bought 
with it. It is Judas money, and 1 want it 
out of my Bight 1” vehemently asserted 
Ben. 

“ Poor child!" said Mary Creyton, in her 
angelic compassion stooping over liim; ‘‘do 
you Indeed feel your sin so heinous? Sit 
down, then, Ben, and I will read to you my 
■comforting chapter. I will show you the 
foundation of strength to which 1 have 
gone in my sore need, and never come away 
empty and unsatisfied I" 

As she spoke she went over to her work- 
stand, took from the drawer a small well- 
wom Bible, came back to Ben’s side, and 
sitting down there, opened the book. 

There was a solemn half-frightened ex¬ 
pression on the lad’s face, but as the sweet 
clear tones began a gleam of hope and tran¬ 
quillity crept over it. 

‘‘iet not pour fteart be troubled—” 

A tender mist crept into the reader’s eyes, 
nowfull lierown heart had been brlmmingl 
If slie gave vague comfort to Ben, what un¬ 
utterable relief she found for herself! 

*• Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
believing, that shall ye receive. If ye shall 
ask anything in my name, I will do it.” 

The book drooped away from her hands. 
The slender fingers were clasped togetlier, 
the meek eyes, soul-filled with divine imice, 
and joyful hope, and holy faith, were lifted 
upward, and wistful lips moved voicelessly. 

Beii never stirred nor took Ins eyes from 
her face. It was to that untutored mind 
like watching a beatific vision. Many min¬ 
utes passed, and profound peace and silence 
filled the little kitchen. Were there no 
rustling wings sweeping over them? Was 
the great Master looking down, bending 
tenderly over this tried soul, yearning up¬ 
ward toward his infinite compassion, com¬ 
ing to answer the call, to fulfil the promise? 
It was so much to ask. Human will and 
cneigies were so powerless and weak, but 
there It was, clear, plain, emphatic. O, 
how tnany wrestling, tempest-tossed, yearn¬ 
ing hearts have reached tliither, and clung 
with frantic imploring faith—and who has 
found it false or treacherous? 


” If ye ask anything in my name, I will 
do ill” 

Mary Creyton, coming presently with a 
low tremulous sigh of relief from her ecstatic 
trance, repeated the words with a glad joy¬ 
ful intonation, 

Ben looked into her shining face with 
wistful eyes. 

” Did you pray for me, too. Miss Crey¬ 
ton?'’ asked he, almost in a whisper. 

“ My poor boy! 1 prayed for us all. But, 
Ben, you must learn to pray for yourself. I 
will tell you what we will do with the 
money. You shall go down to-morrow 
morning to the bookstore, and buy you a 
pocket Bible, and I will write your name, 
and this night’s date, and my text in it 
And who knows what a blessed guide it 
shall be to you?—for you will never forget 
what has happened to-day, Ben. That will 
take but a portion of the money. The rest 
you may carry to poor Widow Brown. You 
know Johnny has broken his leg, and can¬ 
not help her at all, and she is very poor. 
So you will do a great deal of good with the 
money, Ben, And now we ought to go to 
bed, both of us, aud get a night’s test, fur 
you must tend to the shop alone, aud I 
must go down to the village early and see 
what I can do for Charlie.” 

Ben rose to his feet, meekly and submis¬ 
sively, took the candle she lighted and went 
quickly up stairs, after he liail relieved his 
mind by one of hie characteristic speeches, 

‘‘Miss Creyton, 1 don’t care iiolhing what 
the lying folks says about you; 1 know oue 
thing to-night fur curtain, you’re just a 
burn angel, and no devil can get into the 
house where you are luiy more'n he could 
take a cross a laying on a Bible.” 

‘‘Then you are safe, Ben, so you may 
sleep quietly,” answered she, withajibiyful 
smile, but her eyes at the same time brim¬ 
med up with tears, 

Slio was just turning to mount the stairs 
to her own chamber, when there came a 
gentle tap on the window. She was nut in 
a mood for being startleil, and went at once 
to the window, the light of her lamp falling 
full os she did so upou the face of the 
taxidermist. 

‘‘May I speak with you a moment?” 
asked he, in a cautious voice. ' 

She opened the window at once. 

Be looked anxiously into her face, as if 
astonished at its calmness, and said, eagerly: 

‘‘I have been misinformed. They told 
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ma your son had been arrested lor murder.” 

‘ He has,” replied Mary, calmly; “but 
he will come out safely, for he U innoceut.” 

The man looked anxious and disturbed. 

“Has he told you anything about the 
circumstances, why appearances are so 
much i^aiust him?” 

“He has not. There was no time, and I 
did not urge it. Charlie and I have implicit 
trust in each other; tbauk Heaven that it 
is so.” 

“ I suppose it will be Impossible for me 
to see him,” continued the taxidermist, 
gravely; “but you may rest assured that I 
shall be on the watch to assist him, 1 must 
leave town at once, on very important busi¬ 
ness, but I shall return as soon as possible, 
Tou will see him, of course. Will you say 
to him, in just my words, ‘ that the person 
who was a witness with him on that fatal 
night will be on hand at the proper 
moment?’ ” 

Mary repeated the words slowly after 
him, 

“ I am not to say the taxidermist, then?” 

“ No; it is not In that character that he 
knew me. I don’t want the lad down¬ 
hearted. For he might get alarmed, inas¬ 
much as there is really a terrible array of 
circumstantial evidence against him. Tell 
him a man came to your window at night 
and bade you give him the message. And 
you yourself, dear madam, you will not lose 
courage, though your boy’s safety may seem 
entirely beyond the power of man?” 

“I shall not,” answered Mary Creyton, 
with sweet serenity. “ There Is a higher 
power than man’s.” 

The taxidermist muttered some passion¬ 
ate ejaculation whose meaning was lost to 
her. 

* ■ There is no more for you to say?” asked 
she, gently. 

“ No more, I suppose, except that I am 
on the track of my vow for vengeance.” 

“Leave vengeance to the Lord. But 
work out the ends of justice. Let George 
Livingstone’s name be cleared from all re¬ 
proach before I give it to his soul And 
now let me say good-night. For I am alone, 
without even my son’s protection, and the 
hour Is late.” 

“Incomparable woman I Thou hast In¬ 
deed come forth through the furnace puri¬ 
fied into refined gold 1” murmured the tax¬ 
idermist, as he walked slowly away, but not 
toward the cabin. 


Mary Creyton closed the window, secured 
the spring, and went quietly and peacefully 
to her couch, wondering herself at the 
strange sweet sense of security and safety 
which buoyed her up. 

She was nearly asleep when there came a 
pleading voice outside the door. 

“ Miss Cr yton, if you please, might 1 
bring a pillow and comforter right here in 
the entry by your door? I shan’t never get 
to sleep anywhere else.” 

“ Why yes, Ben. But I would take the 
mattress, too, or you will get cold.” 

She heard him bringing them along and 
setting himself as close as possible to her 
threshold. Half-amused, and thoroughly 
touched to pity and sympathy, she said, in 
a tone of quiet authority: 

“ Now go to sleep, Ben. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, ma’am. Heaven bless you 1” 

And erelong Ben’s even breathing told 
that his perturbed spirit had sunk into- 
quiet rest. 


CHAPTER XIL 

“ANomEB note from Miss Anderson,” 
whispered Mrs. Atherton to Amy, as she 
came Into the breakfast-room, where her 
father was hmsy reading a letter. 

The latter glanced apprehensively toward 
the head of the house, but his face wore a 
pleased complacent smile. In a few mo¬ 
ments he came forward, and handed the 
note to his daughter. 

“Amy,” said he, “ you will promise to 
obey her request implicitly^ ttnless you wish 
me to remain at home and see it enforeed.” 

Amy opened the note, and read the few 
lines written in a graceful hand ou the 
satin-smooth perfumed paper. 

“Deab Mn. A.—This is to give notice to 
the dear little rebel tl)at Felice will come 
over to-day with the carriage, and take the 
requisite measurements for the various arti¬ 
cles of the trousseau. I promised myself 
the pleasure, hut owing to a slight imlispo- 
sitioii, the result of rather extravagant ex¬ 
ertions of late, I am kept in my cliamber. 
It is my particular desire that Felice dis¬ 
covers no unwillingness or opposition. She 
is a Frenchwoman, and lias her national 
traits of curious speculation and garrulity, 
and might, sometime hereafter, start trou¬ 
blesome rumors. My best love to the dar¬ 
ling girl, who is at present her own worst 
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^nemy. Don’t be harsh with her, I beg 
«i)(l command. There Is no fear but she 
■will presently see with clearer eyes, lle- 
^gards to Mrs. A. Tours ever sincerely, 
“SmiENA Ajideiison.” 

Amy held the paper a few moments in 
■silence, and tlieii looked up deprecatiugly 
into her father’s resolute face. 

“I will not lie rude, father, but if I sub¬ 
mit ill sllciice licfore the Frenchwoman, you 
must understand that I do it only under 
protest to yourself and Miss Anderson, of 
the utter uselessness and folly of the whole 
arrangement” 

” Protest as much as you like, it will be 
one result I am amazed myself at that 
generous woman’s forbearance. I wonder 
she does not throw you off with contempt 
Bear her pleailiiig for me not to be harsh 
with you I It makes me long to tear you to 
pieces for your perversity. Wliat are you 
enlvelling at Marla? I wonder if there 
•ever was another man so tried by two such 
Tidlculous creatures?” 

Mr. Graham Atherton rose from his chair 
and walked to the breakfast-table. 

“ Not ready yet? Are you aware that I 
■must be in tbe bank at a certain hour?” 

“Everything is ready but the Indian muf- 
Ans. Ton said you could not eat the rye or 
Aour biscuit, and wanted me to make In¬ 
dian muffins.” 

“Well, and must you be long enough 
about it to grind the meal and get it from 
the mill? Toumighthave known I wanted 
them at flrst.” 

“But yesterday morning you would not 
-touch them, and made me toast bread for 
you,” ventured poor Mrs. Atherton. 

“ yesterday isn’t to-day, is it?” snap- 
,pishly inquired the lord and master. 

Mrs. Atherton darted back to the kitchen 
and was liunying up the muffins. 

“ 1 askeil him before I came down what 
le would have,” murmured she, as she 
turned away her flushed face from the fire, 
“ and lie said ‘ anything.’ ” 

Presently the corner ones showed brown 
and crisp. She took them out and exam¬ 
ined them anxiously, and then hurried 
them on to the table, Nancy following with 
tbe rest of the viands. 

Mr. Atherton cut tbe slices of steak, 
looked at them a moment, and threw down 
4he knife. 

“All dried upl about as fit to eat as a 


chip,” he muttered, in the most disgusted 
fashion. 

“But there’s one slice rarer. I cooked 
another, because the rest stood so long I 
was afraid it wouldn’t be right,” said Mrs. 
Atherton, taking her fork to point out the 
juicy slice, done to a charm. 

Mr. Atherton broke open a muffin, dis¬ 
daining to hear her explanation. 

“Doughy, of course!” 

“But the other two are quite brown; try 
them, Graham.” 

Bitter and burnt. It’s always one thing 
or the other here. Am I to go without my 
coffee? Though I suppose I may as well, 
for all the good I shall get from it,” 

The meek wife turned nervously to the 
coffee-urn, in such trepidation that she 
burnt her hand with scalding liquid, 

“Some people always make a mess of 
everything they touch I” observed her hus¬ 
band, with a sneer. 

And then he proceeded to help himself 
liberally to the steak he bad condemned, 
consuming enough to decide the question 
of its proper preparation, judging by the 
standard of the old proverb, that the proof 
of the pudding Is in the eating. The muf¬ 
fins, too, one after another disappeared 
from the plate, and when he rose from his 
chair Mr, Graham Atherton had certainly 
taken a very respectable breakfast, 

Mrs. Atherton left her breakfast still un¬ 
tasted, to bring a cl:an handkerchief, hunt 
up his gloves and find his cane. When she 
at last came back to the table her lord and 
master had gone down the walk, bailing one 
after anotherof the neighbors, with agenial 
benevolent smile, as he proceeded along the 
street, and obtaining from one and another 
the encomium: 

“Buch a pleasant agreeable man as Mr. 
Atherton isl It does one good to meet 
himl” 

“I sent your plate out to be kept warm,” 
said Amy, smiling mournfully, as her 
mother came back. “Now he is gone we 
will try and have a little peace. Nancy will 
bring the warm muffins. They are neither 
dough nor bitterness, but extremely deli¬ 
cious 1” 

“And you will see the Frenchwoman?” 
asked Mrs. Atherton, with a wistful glance 
Into Amy’s face. 

Amy waited until Nancy had gone back 
to the kitchen and to her own breakfast, 
ere she replied: 
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“ I suppose so, dear mother. If they per¬ 
sist ill making for themselves this useless 
expense, it is nothing to me. I shall have 
genuine battles enough, without wasting 
my strength in skirmishes.” 

“Jlypoor child!” was Mrs. Atherton’s 
hopeless reply. 

“ My poor mother 1” echoed Amy’s heart, 
but she did not utter the thought. 

They had scarcely finished breakfast, and 
were removing the dishes, when they heard 
a quick step crunching the gravel of the 
front walk. 

"My father is coming back,” said Amy. 

“ He has forgotten his pen, or pencil, or 
penknife, or something,” observed Mrs. 
Atherton, in a tone of solicitude. 

He came into the room with elastic steps 
and an eager triumphant face. 

“There is stirring news abroad this 
morning,” said he, looking from one expect¬ 
ant face tothe other. “ Great news indeed. 
All the village is astir.” 

lie waited a moment impatiently, but 
neither wife nor daughter made the desired 
Inquiry, which in some degree increased 
the acrimony of his tone as he proceeded: 

“Tou wiil both be greatly interested, 
and Miss Amy will doubtless regret exceed¬ 
ingly that her romantic attachment to the 
young gentleman has not been allowed to 
culminate in so desirable a marriage. The 
honorable Charles Creyton has been ar¬ 
rested for the murder of that poor hermit, 
and Coroner Bradley assures me that the 
proofs against him are indisputable and 
overwhelming!” 

He made the announcement in as jubi¬ 
lant a tone as he would have used to pro¬ 
claim a victory for the nation. Mrs. Ather¬ 
ton, who was standing, dropped down heav¬ 
ily into the chair behind her. 

Amy, who was already seated, sprang to 
her feet, clasped her bands, and looked into 
the cold hard face with an expression of 
piteous entre.aty. 

“ It is true; there is no chance for doubt. 
The arrest was made last night. You will 
see that you have made a most fortunate 
escape, young woman, from your headstrong 
determination to ruin yourself.” 

Amy’s marble white lips moved stiffly, 
but she could not articulate a word. 

The poor mother, whose heart was bleed¬ 
ing for her darling, found courage, for her 
sake, to say, “It cannot be true. There 
must be some mistake.” 


“ I tell you there Is no mistake. ■ Coroner 
Bradley himself told me of it. The pistol 
Is found, and the hermit’s gold, hid away 
in the villain’s chamber. I always told you 
he was a scoundrel. You wont need my 
opinion to prove it to you now. I hope 
now, Amy, your eyes are clear, and you will 
come back to bo my pride and joy once 
more.” 

He spoke this last in a kind, almost ten¬ 
der tone. There was a look on that white 
set face of such deadly agony that even his 
hard heart was touched. 

“ Take care of her,” said he, turning to 
his wife. “I must hurry back to the bank.” 
And be went off again, as swiftly as he bad 
come. 

Mrs. Atherton went up to Amy and threw 
her arms around her neck. 

“Amy, Amy, my darling. Don’t look so 
crushed, so stony—you frighten me.” 

But Amy never moved her fixed giassy 
eye, nor answered a word. 

“Amy, Amy, what ails you? It may not 
be so bad, how can it be? We’ll go out and 
find out the truth. Come, let’s go.” 

She took her daughter’s hand as she 
spoke and kissed it. It was like ice, and 
the purple stood beneath the nails. Not 
daring to show her great alarm, Mrs. Ath¬ 
erton stood a minute chafing it betweenhers. 

“ Come, Amy,” said she, “ let us go into- 
the street, over to Mr, Bradley’s, if you 
like.” 

No movement, no response, still that rigid 
form, that fixed glassy eye. 

With tears and tender strategy Mrs. 
Atherton persisted, stroking the bands, kiss¬ 
ing every now and then the chilly lips. 

“Poor Ch rile I poor Charlie! Let us go 
to comfort him, Amy. He wiil need your 
consoling words in this bitter trial.” 

She saw that the name stirred and roused 
the paralyzed brain, and repeated it again 
and again, watching the fiuttering breath 
and heaving chest with Intense relief. A 
strong swift shudder and Amy turned upon 
her. 

“ Come, come, why do we delay here? I 
must go. I can save him, or die with him. 
If he is guilty, so am I. For I was with 
him all that evening, and if he had gold, so 
had I. You can testify to it; I gave it all 
to you.” 

“Great HeavenT’ ejaculated Mrs. Ath¬ 
erton, trembling from head to foot, “ tho 
child has gone crazy.” 
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“No, no, not yet r’ answered Amy, preas- 
fcigbotb hands to her forehead, “ and I must 
not, till 1 have saved Charliel'’ 

She was hurrying to tlie door without hat 
or shawl, Iml Mrs. Atherton eauglit them 
up, put them on, and went down the walk, 
tying lier own bonnet strings and folding 
her shawl. 

At tile magistrate’s office a solemn group 
had alreiuly gathered, when “into the grave 
abitorbeil group walked a slender ligure, and 
the miyistrate was coiifronteJ by a youth¬ 
ful face rigiil with horror, and marbly white. 

Charlie Creyton. from his seat between 
two officers, gave a low cry, and instiuetive- 
ly held out ills arms. 

" 1 have come,” said Amy Atherton, in a 
sweet thrilling voice. “ to give my testimony. 
To save Charlie Creyton.” 

“Amy, Amyl” cried out Charlie, warn- 
ingly. 

She gave him a single glance of mmtter- 
able love, and turned again to the magis¬ 
trate. 

“ 1 wish to be sworn, and give my testi¬ 
mony.” 

The magistrate held out the Bible, but 


bad not fairly risen from his seat te admin¬ 
ister the oath, when suddenly the ^r1 put 
her hand to her head, wavered a moment, 
and fell heavily to the floor, 

Charlie Creyton had her in hie arms be¬ 
fore another person had sense enough to 
move. 

“Amy, Amy!” besought he. In piteous 
tones. 

Bat the white lids lay stirless on the mar¬ 
ble cheek, no breath fluttered through the 
parted lips, 

Mrs. Atherton from the outside, heard 
his voice, and hurried in. It was a scene of 
confusion and pitiful distress. When at 
length she revived, her mind was wander¬ 
ing. The doctor, who bad been hurried in, 
shook his head, and ordered her taken home 
carefully. A brain fever was the lightest 
evil he could prophesy. 

Charlie Creyton saw the unconscious girl 
home away, and with the first growth of 
anguished despair, buried his face in his 
bands. Scarcely was Amy removed, ere he 
was taken away to the county jail, wlthoiA 
obtaining even a glimpse of his mother, 

[to be continded.] 
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THTH S ANDKBSON’S BIGHT HAITI). 

BY AMETHYST WAYHE. 


CHAPTER xm. 

The good physician of Cranston had his 
hands fuil that next morning after Chariie 
Creyton*s arrest* First in hot haste he was 
hurried in to Amy Atherton, iying senseless 
in the crowded office of the lawyer. And 
on his return from seeing the poor girl safe¬ 
ly into her own bed, with a careful nurse 
standing over her, he found Ben White, in 
a perfect fever of impatience and excite¬ 
ment, waiting at his office for him to accom¬ 
pany him hack to Creyton farm, where the 
mistress was waiting with a sprained or 
broken ankle. 

He rode over to the farm, found that Mrs. 
Creyton, roused from her slumber by a 
sharp scream below, had sprung out of bed, 
rushed to the door, and fallen heavily over 
Ben White, lying there on the entry floor. 

“What a snarl of foolishness 1” grumbled 
he, as he examined the swollen ankle. 
“ What was that silly girl screaming for—at 
a wasp or a toad?” 

“ She had just learned from a passing 
neighbor that my son was arrested for mur¬ 
der,** answered Mary Creyton, calmly, al¬ 
though the drops of perspiration stood on 
her forehead, from the agony of the pain. 
“ She is a nervous excitable girl, and is very 
fond of us, and is not so very much to 
blame.** 

“And that lubberly Ben, why was he 
lying there on the floor, like a stick of wood? 
Stupid block I*’ 

“Poor Beni** said Mary Creyton, in a 
tone of sincere sympathy. “ He was ner¬ 
vous and frightened after Chariie was taken 
away, and could not sleep anywhere else. 
Why don’t you blame me, doctor, the really 
guilty one, and ask why 1 didn’t know bet¬ 
ter than to rush out of the room without 
looking to see what was before me?** 

“ I reckon you have been already suffi¬ 
ciently punished,** answered the doctor, 
with a grim smile. “ If not, you are likely 
to be. No, the bones are not broken; but 
there is a sprain and bruise enough to keep 
you on your couch for a week or two,** 


She drew a long quivering sigh. 

“ I wanted to go to my son at once. This 
is very unfortunate.** 

The doctor was vigorously at work over 
his spectacles. 

“ You think it would be impossible for 
me to be carried carefully in an easy car¬ 
riage, just for one interview?’* 

“Positively suicidal, madam. You will 
make a very serious thing of what is likely 
to be coaxed into behaving respectably.** 

“ Then I must stay at home. You think 
if I am perfectly quiet for ten days, I can 
go then?’* 

What imploring accent to the tremulous 
voice! The doctor’s eyes were blinking 
again. 

“We’ll trylt, Tve’!! try it then, madam, 
if I have to come myself, and see to it.** 

“Thank you, doctor 1 thank you! Per¬ 
haps you have heard from Charlie this 
morning?** 

“Yes, I was called in,” answered the 
doctor, reluctantly. 

She took alarm at once. 

“ 0 doctor, he was not ill? Charlie was 
not ill?” 

“No, no, my dear soul. It was Mias Amy 
Atherton, who fainted there in the office. 
Your son was looking as brave, and gallant, 
and noble as if—as if—I beg your pardon. 
Madam Creyton—as If there were not such 
black proofs against him.” 

“Dear Charlie!” said the mother, in a 
low wistful voice. “ I think this experience 
must be just the one thing needed to per¬ 
fect his character, or it would not have 
been brought about. You believe he is in¬ 
nocent, doctor?” 

“ I should like to, madam,” answered the 
doctor, bluntly; “ but according to the evi¬ 
dence, I don’t see how it can be.” 

“You will see; every one will see!” said 
the mother, in a voice of solemn tenderness. 

“You are acquainted with all the facts, I 
presume,” said the doctor. 

“No, with scarcely any; hut I am ac¬ 
quainted with my son’s character.” 


fEnteied according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Thojies & Tamot, Boston, Mass., 
in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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There was a quiet dignity in. her manner 
which was new to her. The worthy physi¬ 
cian looked at her sharply. 

“I wonder why Amy Atherton was 
there?” continued Mary Creyton, in a mus¬ 
ing voice. 

“So does everybody I” observed the doc¬ 
tor, dryly. “ In fact, the husybodies have 
their hands full, to-day. The poor child 
loves your son, there is no doubt of that. 
I shall not soon forget the woeful anguish in 
her voice when her poor delirious eyes 
turned to mine, a little while back, as she 
kept groaning, *0 Charlie I O Charlie? 
They do say very hard things of your son, 
aside from this accusation of murder. They 
insist that he used every possible art to win 
that innocent girl’s love, for the sake of the 
fortune to come to her, if Miss Anderson 
remains unmarried. They half surmise 
that he even enticed her into helping him 
about this bioody business. They do say 
hard things, and you would hear it in a 
sharper way than this, if you went abroad 
any.” 

“ Well,” answered Mary Creyton, her eye 
flashing with a grand Indignant fire, “ they 
have also said hard things of me.” 

The doctor hemmed. 

“ Doctor Brown,” said Mary, the crimson 
slowly gathering on her pale cheek, “I 
know what that cough signifies. Youmight 
have said, just as well, * Well, madam, what 
can you expect?’ Butiknowyou, sir; you 
have a kind heart, and you are geuerous in 
your judgments, even. Can I trust you to 
keep silence until the trial brings out what 
might have come before?” 

He looked at her in vague uneasiness, but 
answered, promptly: 

" I am not usually a chatterbox. Madam 
Creyton, and I can ^nd my own business, 
I hope.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to pass me 
that Bible?” 

He handed from the stand the little boob, 
carefully covered in bronzed kid, faded long 
ago by constant usage. Mary Creyton’s 
slender fingers lingered over it a moment, 
with loving tenderness, then she untied the 
ribbon which fastened the bronze cover, and 
slipped out a paper and banded it to the 
doctor. 

It was a square paper, with an engraved 
edge of flowers, cupids, etc., such as some 
clergymen procure for their marriage certifi¬ 
cates Intended for framing. The doctor 


gravely unfolded it, read it through, exam¬ 
ined the bold, legible signature, and turned 
to his patient. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ you are a persecut¬ 
ed saint.” 

. “ You see there is no doubt. That clergy¬ 
man is still living. He is a famous preach¬ 
er, now; but he will not forget the cere¬ 
mony, because, as you see in the comer, it 
was the first he had ever performed.” 

“And that has been in your possession alt 
this time, and you have borne the scorn and 
slights of all the town? Madam, you are a 
miracle of womanhood I” 

“Doctor,” said she, with one of her an¬ 
gelic smiles, “ you see, now, that the town’s- 
judgment is sometimes at fault. As it has 
been with the mother, may it not bo also- 
with the son? At least, you will take back 
your insinuation that it was a mercenary 
motive which induced Charlie to seek Amy 
Atherton’s love?” 

The doctor gave another start. 

“Why, sure enough 1 I had forgotten 
what else it meant. Good heavens, madam t 
why do you not rush forth and proclaim it?” 

“ In good time, doctor, if my ankle will 
be well. Besides,” sheadded, wlthastrong- 
shudder, “ there really was a murder, and. 
we must find the traly guilty one.” 

“ That ankle shall be faithfully tended !”■ 
exclaimed the worthy physician, in a fever 
of penitence and sympathy. 

“ I have two devoted attendants. Both 
Ben and Jane are in an agony of self-re¬ 
proach that it should have happened. They 
will give me faithful care.” 

“And you are not to fret yourself into 8> 
low fever?” 

The patient lifted a pair of reproachful- 
eyes. 

“ Have I home so much, and shall I fal¬ 
ter here? The care which has taken me- 
safely thus far will give me strength for all 
the rest. I must write to Charlie, and then. 
I shall rest quietly.” 

’The doctor then drove slowly away, mur¬ 
muring, as Ben had done, the night before: 

“ She is an angell That woman is little 
short of an angel, and must sanctify every 
one who comes near her. How, then, can 
this son of hers be guilty of such a crime as 
murder?” 

Before he reached home he met a servant 
from Lakeville. Miss Anderson was indis¬ 
posed, and wished to consult him. 

“ Is all Cranstown to be at my heels to- 
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day?” queried the doctor, as he turned his 
horiie’s head towards LakeviUe. 

Miss Anderson from her lace-hung couch, 
smiled brilliantly as he entered, although 
the pliysician's keen eye read beneath it the 
little fluiTy of anxiety and nervousness. 

“Good-morning, Doctor Brown. I trust 
you didn’t come expecting to find any very 
desperate case.” 

“17e sliall see. What are the symp¬ 
toms?” replied the doctor, reaching out his 
hand for lier wrist. 

She gave him the left hand, languidly. 

“ Nothing particularly alarming, only I 
am conscious of a growing morbid nervous¬ 
ness. My imagination runs away with me. 
I have odd fancies, from which I can hardly 
get away; and last night they culminated 
in an odd attack. 1 actually, truly, doctor 
—" and she shivered, and her eyes deepened 
to inkier blackness—“ I really thought Isaw 
a spectre, the living image of a dead man, 
right before my eyes. I screamed and 
fainted, and, since it has come to that, I 
-concluded it was time that my unruly nerves 
were looked after.” 

The doctor listened quietly, and without 
betraying It, watched closely every look and 
gesture. 

“ The pulse is somewhat excited; nothing 
lemarkable, however. And how about the 
head? much pain?” 

“I believe toy headaches come rather 
■oftener than they used. Doctor, do you 
think a person can be conscious of two iden¬ 
tities at one time? That is—I can’t explain 
.as lucidly as I should like—could I myself 
be shivering, dreading, feeling the gradual 
control of something else taking possession 
of me—know exactly when it is coming on, 
nnd just when it is ready to retire?” 

She endeavored to speak calmly; but de¬ 
spite her efforts, the color rose to her cheek, 
her breath quickened, and she gave one of 
her peculiar, steaitby, sidelong glances to¬ 
wards the riglit hand which lay passive on 
the outside of the silken coverlet. 

The doctor bent down his head, to hide a 
sudden gleam which shot across his eyes. 

“People tell about such things, some¬ 
times. lhaveu’tmuch faith in them. Dis¬ 
ordered nerves are mischievous enough for 
most anything. I think your whole system 
wants touliig up,” he answered, carelessly. 
■“Now I will try your pulse again. No, 
your right hand, if you please.” 

“ Take It,” said she. “I don’t feel as If 

could lift it.” 


She tried to smile, but her lips whitened. 
The keen-eyed physician lost nothing. 

“ Hem,” said he, “ rather more fever 
than I supposed. A few prescriptions, 
faithfully followed, will set you right, X 
fancy. There’s nothing to fret your mind 
and put you back, is there? Because that 
will neutralize my efforts.” 

She laughed, as she answered, in a light 
sportive tone: 

“ What should there be, doctor, since I 
have no drinking husband, nor disobedient 
daughter, nor anything of that sort?” 

“ What, indeed I” And the doctor took 
out his pencil and his paper slips to write 
bis prescription. 

“ Deal candidly with me. Doctor Brown,” 
said she, suddenly, motioning for the nurse 
to leave the room. “ Supposing I do not 
improve, what will this lead to?” 

“Well, to be sure, how am I to know? 
It may take half-a-dozen ways of being re¬ 
venged for your carelessness. But it is very 
important. Miss Anderson, that you be free 
from excitement, as calm and quiet as pos¬ 
sible. I’m afraid you’ve been rather dissi¬ 
pated, of late.” 

“I believe I have been pretty gay. This 
season, you know, while I am in the coun¬ 
try, I enjoy company.” 

“It would be wise to give them polite in¬ 
vitations to remain at home. I am very 
particular about this. Miss Anderson, that 
you be freefromevery excitement. I would 
recommend, also, a generous but simple 
diet, and avoidance of wine, which is prob¬ 
ably, however, an unnecessary caution.” 

He asked himself half-a-dozen times, 
when home in bis office, revolving the con¬ 
versation, did Miss Anderson blush, or was 
it only the flush from the fit of coughing 
which seized her as he was making this 
remark? 

“ Have you any other suggestions? pray 
be particular to remember everything,” .she 
said, in a moment more. “Supposing— 
supposing something like what happened 
last night should be coming on, and 1 should 
know it. Can’t you give me something to 
take, to drive it off, to bring me to myself? ’ 

The doctor put another question. 

“Would it always be the same appear¬ 
ance? Is it always one form of evil that 
you dread?” he asked, e^erly. 

She looked at him with a keen searching 
glance, from under the drooping lashes, and 
answered back a lie. 
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“Whyno, Then^myowndlatressand 
annoying eensationa are always the same.” 

“ Ton can take one of the powders imme¬ 
diately; and though I want you free from 
company, I would like you to have always 
a quiet companion. Such moods come, do 
they not, in solitude?” 

“ Most frequently,” answered she, with 
a little shlYer. “Doctor Brown, you must 
look after me. If yon like, we will have 
down a city physician, but I trust myself 
with you. Save me from drifting—you 
know whither, and believe me, your reward 
shall not be stinted.” 

“I will do everything In my i)Ower. Best 
and a quiet mind, however, are the most 
potent aids. And now allow me to wish 
you good'^ay.” 

He shook her hand, not tumindful that 
he again received the left hand, and, repeat¬ 
ing his chatges to the housekeeper, with a 
few questions concerning Miss Anderson’s 
parents, drove off, once mote, in the direc¬ 
tion of ills office. 

“It’s odd, extremely oddl” muttered the 
worthy doctor. “ Look at these two women, 
now. One of them has borne everything— 
disgrace, shame, unutterable anguish— 
scarcely, for years, above poverty, and here, 
under the last terrible blow of her only son’s 
arrest for murder, site stands up calm, 
steadfast, serene, bearing that twitebitig 
pain In her ankle like a heroine, and seem¬ 
ingly able to support, with that wonderful 
strength of hers, h.aIf-a-dozen faltering 
hearts. And there’s Miss Anderson, rich, 
pampered, flattered, every trouble, one 
would think, smoothed out of her pathway 
—with a fine healthy constitution, every 
opportunity for enjoyment of life, and here 
she Is actually galloping towards insanity 
for the very lack of any stamina to resist a 
little nervousness. These women are queer 
creatures!” 

CHAPTEB XIV. 

It must be admitted that when at last 
Mary Creyton was able to bear the ride to 
the county jail, she found her son looking 
thin, and pale, and careworn. For all his 
professed confidence and his brave heart, 
Charlie’s trouble had worn upon him. The 
day of trial at court was rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and now that he was called upon to 
make out a direct line of defence for his 
lawyer, he discovered how momentous mi^t 


be the result, if the promised witness should 
not appear, and could not shake oS a ner¬ 
vous dread, and foreboding of evil. The 
lawyer was angry and indignant at his 
client’s reticence, and almost inclined to be¬ 
lieve his guilt. He was with tne prisoner 
when Mary Creyton gained admittance, and 
said, earnestly, as he shook her hand: 

“ I hope you will prevail upon this young 
man to allow me to ask more time, so that 
we may get the testimony of Miss Atherton. 
He very peremptorily refuses to summon 
her as one of his witnesses, although he 
admits she can clear him,” said the lawyer. 

Mary’s two hands were locked in Charlie’s 
-firm clasp, andahe scarcely heard a word of 
the speech. 

“ O mother, dear motherl I have missed 
you so much 1” says Charlie, with a strong 
effort keeping down the sob In bis ffiroat. 
“ Even your letters could not atone for your 
smile and encouraging looks. Are you 
quite recovered?” 

“ Near enough to warrant good Doctor 
Brown’s permission to visit you every other 
day. I grieved most for the accident be¬ 
cause it kept me from you. Charlie, you 
have not borne it as well as I hoped. You 
look worn and thin,” 

“ I miss the fresh air, and my stirring 
active life,” answered Charlie, “.^d I am 
troubled about Amy. I hear nothing satis¬ 
factory. Can you tell me if she is really 
Improving?” 

“ Doctor Brown brings me regular bulle¬ 
tins. He says he has strong hopes of her 
ultimate recovery. But I should judge she 
is still very weak; too weak, in fact, to exert 
herself at all, in mind or body. He is try¬ 
ing to find out which It is of the parents 
who has such unfortunate influence over 
her, so as to forbid that one to visit her. 
At present, neither is allowed in the sick 
room, except when she is sleeping.” 

“Dear generous little Amyl” murmured 
Charlie, his proud lip quivering. “ She has 
borne enough; she shall not be dragged into 
court” 

“ But, my dear sir, what will you do with¬ 
out her evidence? What you have fur¬ 
nished me is not worth a straw, and your 
own statement goes for nothing with the 
jury,” interrupted the lawyer, testily. 

“ I know it But there is one I can call 
who will bo worth a score of common wit¬ 
nesses. Mother, dear, you wrote me he 
promised to come. I wish I need not be so 
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inlniaHy anzloiiB sbomt It. His failare to 
appear will be life or death with me.” 

Mary Creytoa bent down and kissed his 
hand. 

“ I think there is no fear, Charlie. If he 
is allTe, he will come.” 

“And if anything should happen to him," 
said Charlie, with a shiver, “nothing I 
could offer would have a feather’s weight 
against the black array of circunastantial 
•evidence.” 

“ Heaven will take care of him, and of 
you, Charlie. And besides, yon will have 
your mother’s testimony.” 

“ For what?” asked the lawyer, eagerly. 

“Mytestimony to my son’s character, 
and a revelation which may throw light 
upon the mysterious nature of this murder.” 

“Am I to have it now, madam?” 

“ Not yet. I will wait for the Important 
witness to appear. It is a trying ordeal to 
face a court room. I would make sure that 
it is absolutely necessary.” 

The legal gentleman shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. Was ever before such indifference to 
so threatening a fate? What sort of a plea 
should he be able to get up, when even the 
little material in his hands was taken away? 

“Whatever you say or do,” said Charlie 
Crey ton, “ do not allude to the shred of silk 
found in the doorway.” 

“ But that might throw suspicion on an¬ 
other party—a woman, anybody to divert it 
from yourself,” said the lawyer, testily. 

“ I tell you it would hurt mo more than 
anything else you could say or do, and it 
must not be.” 

“ I think you had better conduct yoiur 
defence yourself,” said the lawyer, indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ It might be as well,” returned Charlie, 
composedly. “ If my witness comes, I shall 
need nothing more, and if he does not come, 
the most consummate skill in the laud wont 
help me.” 

“ Where is this witness? There is still 
time enough to hunt him up, and make 
sure that he will come. Where shall I go 
for him?” 

“ Heaven knows, butl donot,” answered 
Charlie. 

“ Nor you?” interrogated the lawyer of 
Mary Creyton. 

She shook her head gravely, but not de¬ 
spairingly. 

“ What is his name? I can set a detec¬ 
tive at work, or advertise.” 


“ I do not even know his name? Hid he 
tell.you, mother?” 

“ Nothing, whatever, about himself.” 

“A very secure witness 1” ejaculated the 
lawyer. “You don’t know where to find 
him, or what to call him. Could you tell 
me how he looks, even?” 

“ Gray hair, and long snowy whiskers, a 
rather stooping form, and—” began Charlie. 

But Mary Creyton Interrupted hastily, in 
a half-frightened voice: 

“ O no, Charlie—black hair, very short, 
and black mustache.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the lawyer, with a 
short contemptuous laugh, “I think your 
witness is a myth, altogether, and that, as 
you say. Heaven only knows anything about 
him. I am amazed, young man, that you 
will trifle with so frail a chance for life. I 
assure you, there is about as much chance 
of your coming into possession of—of—why, 
of that splendid Livingstone estate in your 
town, as of obtaining an acquittal from the 
most lenient jury, on such evidence as you 
have given me to offer.” 

“We wont be down-hearted, for all that, 
will we, Charlie?” said the mother, cross¬ 
ing to his side, with a proud significant 
smile. “And we will take his words as a 
good omen. If Heaven knows, it is enough 
for us to trust that ho will be brought forth 
at the right hour.” 

“ What are these people?” muttered the 
lawyer, as he walked away, “ simple credu¬ 
lous fanatics, or are they pure heroic souls, 
such os we read about, and so seldom see?” 

Cranstowu was not troubled by the law¬ 
yer’s doubts. A ferment of eager excite¬ 
ment stirred the town from one end to the 
other, and very few indeed were they who 
raised a protesting voice against the clamor 
of horror and indignation. Doctor Brown, 
it is true, puzzled the people, by now and 
then turning upon them sharply, in the 
midst of their angry vituperation against 
the hapless Charlie, and asking, with a quiz¬ 
zical smile, if they were wiliing be should 
make a note of the remark, forfuture refer¬ 
ence. There were others—generous, honest 
people, who had been made aware ef the 
sterling worth and unostentatious nobleness 
of soul of these two, who spoke up bravely, 
and still cliuig to the hope that all would 
yet be happily explained. But the majority 
of the people were ready to applaud the con¬ 
viction and sentence which would give their 
young townsman to the gallows. There 
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irere many who had always been indignant 
at Charlie Cieyton’a happy ease and free in¬ 
dependence, so unbecoming, they said, for 
one in bis position; and those were glad to 
turn, now, and cite their old disapprobation, 
as sure proof of great sagacity and discern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Atherton was as much exercised by 
the floating rumors vagueiy connecting his 
daughter with the transactions of that fatal 
night, as he was troubled by Amy’s illness, 
and certain unwelcome suspicions of his 
own. He followed up a story about the 
shred of black silk, and obtained from Mr. 
Bradley what Nancy had told him concern¬ 
ing the burning of the apron. 

Poor Nancy was frightened out of what 
little senses she naturally possessed, and 
with sobs and tears promised to affirm that 
it was only an old black silk neCktie, which 
her master had thrown into the stove. He 
carried daily reports to Miss Anderson, who 
found magical means for silencing the un¬ 
pleasant talk concerning the future heiress 
of Lakeville. They were almost,equally 
anxious that the trial should be over, and 
the suspense ended.. Miss Anderson kept 
herself very carefully sesluded, according to 
the doctor’s orders, and declared that she 
steadily avoided all excitement. _ Neverthe¬ 
less, she grew thin and pale, and had the 
appearance of one who was secretly con¬ 
suming all her vitality and strength in fever¬ 
ish restlessness. 

She saw no company except the doctor, 
Mr. Atherton, and Kay Dexter. The latter. 
Indeed, spent nearly all his time at Lake¬ 
ville, enjoying its luxurious ease, and will¬ 
ing to read, and sing, and talk, for the in¬ 
valid’s amusement. And Miss Anderson 
never seemed so quiet and contented os in 
his presence. When Ray sauntered away 
to the village, Miss Anderson rode in her 
luxurious carriage, and the coachman began 
presently to wonder why their route always 
led them past the lonely quiet house at 
Creytonfarm. Hecouldn’thelpperceivlng, 
likewise, what keen swift glances his mis¬ 
tress swept towards those humble windows. 

Mary Creyton was coming from the vil¬ 
lage, once, and they met, face to face. The 
poor traduced mother of a boy in jail, await¬ 
ing trial for murder, and the fashionable 
and stately fine lady, in her luxurious car¬ 
riage. 

Their eyes met. Miss Anderson put a 
stern, threatening, annihilating fire into 


hers, but Mary’s were not lowered. Some¬ 
thing in that expression added a new alarm 
to Hiss Anderson’s already morbid dread of 
impending evil. 

“Restand quiet, rest and quietl’’ mut¬ 
tered she, that night, when Doctor Brown 
left her. “ I shall never obtain it until that 
trial is over. What new spectre is this in 
my path? Absurd I The oath he has kept 
so many years, why should it be broken 
now? Besides, she does not suspect. She 
does not dream—pshaw! I am tormentiug 
myself again. Be still, be still, restless 
mind! you must be calm I’’ And then the 
eager hand was reached forth towards the 
ruby and silver flask, and was drawn shrink¬ 
ing back. 

“ Ray, Ray, where are you?” Miss Ander¬ 
son would cry, imploringly. 

And Ray would come, wondering, and yet 
flattered by this growing need of him, tak¬ 
ing foolish pride even in the whispered com¬ 
ments of the servants, who could no longer 
be blind to the infatuation of their mistress. 
Ray would stroke her band softly—her left 
hand, she would never, on any considera¬ 
tion, allow him to touch the right—or would 
smooth her forehead with one or two light 
caressing touches, and sit down beside her, 
and sing or read. And presently the set 
white look would fade away from her face. 
She would heave a long and tremulous sigh, 
give him a grateful, inexpressibly tender 
smile, and say: 

“Ah, now yon have exorcised the uncan¬ 
ny spirit. I am well and strong again.” 

Such scenes occurred frequently. Bay 
gave the doctor a brief sketch, and received 
a grave nod. 

“She must be humored. There is a crisis 
of some sort coming. My efforts seem like 
a straw stemmhig a tempestuous ocean, 
about as hopeless, I fear. But 1 can’t see 
what keeps her in such a fever, for her 
quiet is all a sham. It is well there is some 
one with a soothing influence. You are the 
gentleman chosen by her to marry tire heir¬ 
ess. 1 understand, then, that she looks 
upon you like one of the family, and see no 
occasion for the foolish talk of the servants. 
But it is well to humor her until this strange 
excitement passes off; after which I would 
advise yomr cautious withdrawal.” 

Ray Dexter bad the grace to color a little, 
and only bowed a silent response. 

“ I spoke to your adopted father about 
something the housekeeper hinted; but he 
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seemed in no ways concerned. He said 
Uiss Anderson was always fond of you, from 
your boyhood, and that she called you and 
Amy Atherton her children.” 

Bay bowed again; but there was a sparkle 
of anger In his eye, though he assumed a 
careless tune, 

“ Tou are a good fellow, doctor, and mean 
well, but 1 assure you that your anxiety is 
quite superfluous. Miss Anderson and I 
understand each other perfectly. When I 
am married to Amy Atherton, I shall be her 
protector and best friend. It is natural 
that our friendship should be warm and 
intimate.” 

“ Then you are Miss Atherton’s accepted 
lover?” queried the doctor, with a keen 
glance into his face. 

Bay’s was haughty, now. 

“ I am to marry Miss Atherton, yes sir.” 

“ Had you seen her very frequently before 
her Illness? Did you understand her senti¬ 
ments thoroughly?” 

“ Sir!” And Bay did his best to put on 
a superb air of insulted dignity. 

“I asked if you understood the poor 
child’s mind—her heart, rather?” 

“ It seems to me. Doctor Brown, you are 
out of your province. What is it to you 
how well Amy and I understand each 
other?” 

“A great deal, young man. I am the 
poor girl’s physician, and if I find her mind 
requires more careful doctoring than her 
physical frame, shall I neglect any opportu¬ 
nity to receive all the light I can concerning 
it? One thing Is very evident. Amy Ath¬ 
erton’s heart is bound up in Charlie Crey- 
tou, poor fellow 1” 

‘‘Poor fellow!” echoed Bay, angrily. 
‘‘Are you wont to waste your sympathies on 
murderers?” 

“No, nor upon fortune-hunters,” re¬ 
turned the doctor, coolly, in no way discom¬ 
posed by the rage Into which the youug 
gentleman had worked himself. “ But there 
are exceptions to all cases. Charlie Crey ton 
must be proved guilty before he will receive 
my judgment. It is a pretty fair proof of 
his worth that such a girl as Amy Atherton 
should love him. Were I you, it would re¬ 
quire fifty such fortunes as that of the Liv- 
ingstones to induce me to come between 
them,” 

“ When I am in need of prescription or 


advice. Doctor Brown, I will come for it,” 
retorted Bay, walking oS. 

The doctor rode over to Mr. Atherton’s 
at a brisk trot, 

“ Pll get to the bottom of the matter,” 
said he. “I wont have the girl murdered 
under my hands, Graham Atherton is such 
a genial clever fellow, I can’t believe he 
would force his. daughter’s inclination. And 
the mother, though one of those still shy 
women you don’t know how to take, seems 
too tenderly devoted to be willing to sacri¬ 
fice her happiness. I must e’en put a few 
home questions, that, when the poor child 
recovers consciousness, I shall know how to 
deal with her.” 

Fortunately for the good doctor’s kindly 
intentions, Mr. Atherton was not at home, 
and his wife, after receiving his friendly 
but grave explanation of the danger which 
threatened, and the extreme delicacy and 
caution required in dealing with the patient, 
burst into a flood of relieving tears, and 
told him all. 

“Why,” said the indignant doctor, “one 
would think we had gone back to the days 
of barbarism and despotism. You shall 
lose nothing by this confidence, my dear 
madam. I have .an idea. A very crude and 
bewildered glimmering of a suggestion, but 
we will see what comes of it. Now let me 
take a look at the patient. You think she 
is perfectly conscious of everything going 
on about her?” 

“ I certainly do, only she is too weak to 
exert herself at all,” 

“ Possibly, too, she shrinks from coming 
again into trouble. If we bad only good 
news from that trial, it would be worth 
while to rouse her. It would be worth 
more than all my medicine-chest, and your 
nursing.” 

“ When does the trial begin?” 

“ In two days. I expect Cranstown will 
be depopulated. It’s curious how such an 
excitement will nm away with people. 
Everybody will be at the courthouse in 

D-, though they be obliged to crawl on 

their hands and knees to get there. Even 
Miss Anderson, for aught I know. I won¬ 
der, I wonder If I had got anywhere near 
the skeleton in that closet? Helgh-hol 
this is a curious world, and a physician 
sometimes gets at the queerest part of if I” 
[COSOLVDBD IK NEXT KUUBEB.] 
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Whbn I was in the old barque Danube, 
hound to Cronstadt, we had a young fellow 
among our crew named Joe Archibald, who. 
had hailed from somewhere up In New York 
State. Joe was a steady, willing chap 
enough, but slow In' his movements, and 
sometimes rather dull of comprehension. 

One night, in the British LJhannei, we 
were aloft, reefing the main-topsail, aud I 
don’t know how it happened, but Joe was 
out on the weather-yardarm, at the earing. 
He didn’t get.there very often in reefing, 
but there he was, in this particular case, 
and he made very slow work of hauling his 
earing out. We all got impatient, and 
raised quite a clamor about it, until at last 
the second mate, who was in the bunt or 
slings of the yard directing thb work, 
thought it was time to look up the matter. 
He passed out across our backs, and seizing 
the lift, jumped up on aie yard, striding the 
neck of Hans the. Swede, who was at the 
“dogs-ear,” helping Archibald. The seo- 
3 


ond mate, who was an old English salt, at 
once began to bully Joe, and some high 
words passed between them. The last 
words I beard were from the officer, to the 
effect that Joe was a condemned lazy off¬ 
spring of a female dog, though this was not 
tlie precise form in which the speaker put 
It. The Yankee blood of Joe Archibald 
rose up at this language, and he. In person, 
rose up too, and clinched with his tyranni¬ 
cal superior. A fierce struggle ensued, the 
details of which could not be seen by us In 
the darkness, but Hons had to “lay In,’’ 
and crowd the rest of us up towards the 
mast, to give the combatants room. After 
a minute of fearful suspense, during which 
no word was spoken, the two men were seen 
falling, locked together, down into the dark 
void below! “Man overboardl” roared old 
Hans, and other voices took up the chorus 
as we hurried down on deck, not stopping 
to secure the slatting canvas. The mate 
had seen, indistinctly, what was going on. 
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and saw the men fall into the sea, for the 
■hip was on the weather-roll at the moment, 
and they both went .clc&r of the side. The 
Jife-buoy was cut away from the stem, the 
hencoop thrown overboard, and an attempt 
made to lower away a boat. But nothing 
was ready, and the small boat on the quar* 
ter, from neglect, wjis lianlly in a condition 
to float, even in smooth water. We could 
not back under short sail, so we put the 
helm up and wore round, which used up 
some time, and brought us well to leeward 
of the spot where the men went down. 
Pinaliy, it was decided to be useless, con- 
■iderliig all the circumstauces, to put our 
boat Into the water, and after manoeuvering 
a little in the neighborhood of the place, we 
gave the men up, and proceeded on our 
course. 

We got the topsail reefed, but it was a sad 
time with us, and we made bungling work. 
We were very shorthanded after the loss of 
our two shipmates, and the mate was forced 
to go aloft himself with the rest After all 
was snug for the night the tragedy was 
talked over, and both ends of the ship com- 
^^red notes about it. The mate said that 
there were two splashes in the water some 
feet apart, though both at the same instant 
of time. He saw nothing of either of the 
men afterwards, but the captain, who had 
rushed out of his berth at the sound of the 
alarm, and cut away the buoy, thought he 
■aw one of them on a sea astern. But 
he was not sure of this, and it might have 
been only his Imagination. The phlegmatic 
Hans, who was the nearest witness to the 
death-struggle of the two men, could tell 
little more than what the rest of us already 
knew; and he was so overwhelmed with 
abtonishmeut when he saw Joe Archibald, 
without speaking a word, straighten hiiu- 
■elf up and grapple with the stout English¬ 
man, that he could hardly be said to have 
his wits about him. SSo, as in all such 
cases, the matter was a nine days’ wonder, 
and then ceased to be the topic of conversa¬ 
tion. In due time Ve arrived at our port, 
where other men were shipped to fill the va¬ 
cancies, and the sod circumstances were 
■eldum alluded to on the return voyage. 

It was more than a year after this that X 
was in Liverpool, belonging then to the 
packet ship “ Fidelia,” of Xew York. We 
were nearly ready to sail on our return, 
when among the passengers who came on 
board to cross the ocean with ns to America, 


were two ladies, evidently mother and 
daughter, as the faitiily resemblance was 
strong between them. While I was busy 
aloft a neatly-dressed young man came off 
in another boat, and I observed that he was 
very attentive to the younger lady, and 
their farewells seemed to be of a prolonged 
and tender character. I thought the figure 
and attitudes of this man had something 
strangely familiar to me; and as 1 came 
down from my work, I had a fair view of 
his face as he was going over the gangway 
into his boat. Spite of his spruce longshore 
togs, it could he no other than my lost ship¬ 
mate Joe Archibald! 

”Joei” said I, extending my hand. 
** How are you, old fellow?” 

The young man regarded me with a polite 
stare, but did not meet my hand with his 
own. It was Joe Archibald, and no one 
else; but he evidently did not mean to rec¬ 
ognize me. 

You have the advantage of me, sir,” he 
said. 

“Well, perhaps you have foigotten the 
voyage in the old Danube, but I don’t be¬ 
lieve you have, or the way you went over- 
hoard, locking yards with that bully of a 
second mate. XiOok ’ee here, Joe; you 
needn’t be afraid of the consequences from 
that affair, and slight an old shipmate who 
is really glad to meet you, and would like 
to know by what strauge miracle you were 
saved, and wouldn’t bring you into any 
trouble for —** 

** You are evidently mistaken in the per¬ 
son, sir,” he interrupted. You will ex¬ 
cuse me, sir, if you please, as I fear 1 have 
already oversta^red my time. Grood-day, 
sir.” And with a last glance of admiration 
at the young lady passenger, who seemed 
an amused spectator of this scene, he went 
down tlie side into his wherry, and was 
pulled away towards the pier. An order 
summoned me away to duty just then, but 
I determined to make the acquaintance of 
the ladies on the passsge, and find out all I 
could about their friend. 1 was quite in¬ 
dignant that Joe shotUd thus cut an old 
crony, and could not believe it could result 
from pride, or any feeling growing out of 
bettered circumstances. Such conduct did 
not seem at all like my shipmate as I had 
known and remembered him; and I decided 
that my first theory must be correct; he 
was af^d of trouble on account of the 
scrape In which he had sacrificed the officer’s 
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life, and so nearly lout hia own. For this 
reason he had changed his name, and did 
■not care to be known, 

TVe proceeded on our voyage to New York, 
and it was several days before I got a good 
opportunity to speak to the ladles; thonglil 
found out lliat they bore the names of Mrs. 
and Miss .Toy, and also that they were 
Americans returning to their native coun¬ 
try, after having resided for some time In 
Liverpool. Tliey were still in lialf-motim- 
ing, tile liusband and father having died a 
few months before. 

One fine evening I was at the wheel, and 
the officer of tlie deck out of hearing, when 
Mrs. .Toy came on deck and stood near me, 
looking out upon the ocean. Now was my 
time to get some light upon the mystery of 
Joe Archibald. 

“ Excuse roe, madam,” said I, putting on 
the best airs I knew how, “ but I would 
like to make an inquiry of you.” 

“ Indeed,” said she, with a little surprise, 
but pleasantly enough. “ What may It be, 
sir?” 

“ There was a young roan on board the 
•day we left Liverpool,” said I, “who ap¬ 
peared to 1)6 acquainted with you, or per¬ 
haps I should say with the younger ladj, 
your companion.” 

“My daughter, I presume you mean,” 
she intemipterl with a smile. 

“ Yes—or at least I supposed her to be 
such. May I ask you the name of the 
young gentleman? I assure you this is no 
Idle talk on my part, but, for certain reasons, 
1 have a special interest in the question and 
its answer.” 

“IVIiy, sir, that is Mr. Monteith. confi¬ 
dential clerk of Butler Brotliers. He is—as 
perhaps you may have guessed from wliat 
you observed—quite attentive to Susie, and 
has l)een so indeed for some time.” 

. “ Monteith, did you say his name was?” 
I asked. 

“Yes sir, Tliomas Monteith. Why, did 
you ever know him? He has the reputation 
of I)eing a most worthy young man.” 

“No doubt of tliat,” said I. “Yes, 
madam, I knew Iiira, and I am sure I know 
no ill of him, except it be that he cuts an 
old shipmate; but he may have had good 
reasons for that, or, at least, what he 
thought good reasons.” 

“ I cannot believe from what I know of 
Thomas Monteith that he wonld act thus 
•without good reasons,” returned Mrs. Joy, 
bridling up. 


“Probably not, as Thomas Monteith; 
but when I was shipmate with him his 
name was Joe Archibald.” 

“Mystery?’ said the lady. “How long 
ago was this?” 

“ Something more than a year now. May 
I ask, madam, how long you have known 
him?” 

“Weil, I must admit that it is rather less 
than one year, and I have heard him speak 
of having followed the sea before wo know 
him. But tell me, if you please, what you 
know about this gentleman, or about Mr. 
Archibald—for I cannot believe they are 
one and the same person.” 

“ He sailed -with me in the barque Dan¬ 
ube,” I answered, cautiously. “But I 
don’t think I care to talk about how we 
patted company. He left us suddenly in 
the middle of the voyage, under remarkable 
circumstances, which I think may ha con¬ 
nected with this secrecy and change of 
name.” 

“ I see you are not to be drawn ont on 
this subject,” she said, with a slight tone of 
vexation. “ But I may ask one question, 
whether the circumstances to which you 
allude were such as to be any stain upon his 
character? I am anxious on this point.” 

“ No, madam,” said L “At least/don’t 
think they were.” 

“And still they were such as might cause 
a man to change his name and cut his old 
acquaintances?” 

“Yes. That is, he might feel it necessary 
to do so for his personal safety, though his 
O'wn conscience might be clear enough.” 

At this moment the approach of the: 
officer of the watch cut short the conversa¬ 
tion, and the lady passed below to her cabin, 
with tier curiosity now thoroughly aroused, 
and completely on the ratk. 

The next day, when I was again at the 
helm, the daughter sought an Interview 
witii me; but I was satisfied I could gain 
notliing from the ladies in the way of infor¬ 
mation, they having oqly knorrti Monteith 
for a few months, as a clerk in a certain 
store, and being quite in the dark as to his 
antecedents. I could not do otherwise 
than be civil and polite to Susie Joy, with 
her youth, beauty and modesty, but 1 also 
tried to be reticent. Her persuasive powers 
'drew little more from me than I’had already 
said to her mother, which Susie of course 
already knew in detaU. She had seen, 
rather than heard, what passed between me 
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and her admirer at the gangway the day she 
came on board, and her interest and curi¬ 
osity were even greater than those of her 
mother. I had no word to say against Mr. 
ifoutelth, and Snally admitted that it was 
possible I might be mistaken in the matter of 
identity. 1 drew from her that her Thomas 
also called himself an American, that he 
had spoken incidentally of having been a 
seaman, and that he was expected to follow 
them across the water the succeeding sum¬ 
mer. She did not say for what purpose he 
was earning, but there was a slgniJicance in 
her tone and maimer which I was shrewd 
enough to understand. 

Thus matters stood when we arrived at 
Kew York and landed our passengers. I 
did not lose track of the Joys, but learned 
that their home was in the city, though 
well “ up town.” I made three successive 
voyages in the J’idelia to Liverpool and back 
to New York, and still kept the run of the 
family, living in the same spot. I looked 
up the place of business of Butler Brothers, 
in Liverpool, and once through a window 
saw the young clerk. The more I looked 
at him the more I was satisfied he was no 
other than my lost shipmate; but as he did 
not choose to acknowledge himself as such, 
why should I intrude myself upon him? 

Summer came, and the time when Mon- 
telth was to have his vacation arrived. 
Susie Joy had told me that he would prob¬ 
ably take passage over in our ship, and I 
looked carefully into the face of every new 
arrival on board, intending if I again met 
my mysterious ex-shipmate, to try him 
again as Joe Archibald. But the Fidelia 
was ready for sea, and the last boat had left 
ns for the shore; Mr. Monteith had not 
come, and how the faithfiU girl would be 
disappointed! 

ft occurred to me, however, that ours was 
by no means the only packet ship of the 
summer. The Garrick had sailed a few 
days before, and it was possible that he 
might have' secured an earlier passage, to 
surprise his lady-love. The Manhattan was 
“ up ” for New York to follow us the next 
weekj and he might have waited for that 
ship. Our trip was a short one, and I lost 
no time, as soon as I could be spared from 
duty, in calling at the home of the Joys. 

I found the young lady in a melancholy' 
mood, and she burst into tears at sight of 
me, as if my appearance had served to cali 
up unpleasant thoughts. She tried to be 


reticent as to the cause of her emotion, but 
I drew from her the confession that Thomas 
Monteith had proved false and unworthy of 
her constancy. She had met him on Broadr 
way walking in company with another lady, 
had looked him full in the lace without re¬ 
ceiving any answering glance of recogidtlon. 
She had even demeaned herself so far as to 
address him by his Christian name, but was 
rewarded with a careless stare, and then an 
intimation, rather impatientiy thrown out, 
that there must be some mistake. Morti¬ 
fied, and, as she thought, insulted, the poor 
girl had returned home to nurse her sor¬ 
rows, or to combat them with her pride, as 
best she couid. She was sure of the iden¬ 
tity of Thomas Monteith—who shouid know 
him if she did not? As I could testify that 
he was not a passenger in our ship, it was 
plain that he must have come over in the 
Garrick. 

I went to the office of the line to which 
that ship belonged, and thoroughly exam¬ 
ined the passenger list. But no such name 
as either Monteith or Archibald was to be 
found. I made particular inquiries ol some 
of the Garrick’s crew with whom I was ac¬ 
quainted, but she had brought over no 
young man, either in cabin or steerage, at 
all answering the description. The whole 
matter was more deeply involved than ever 
in mystery. 

Becoming now quite excited” on the sub¬ 
ject, and having spare time on my hands, L 
instituted a systematic search for Archibald, 
or Monteith, whoever he might be. I vis¬ 
ited all the boarding-houses for seamen that 
I had any knowledge of, for if Joe were still 
following the sea, in some one of these he 
would probably be found. I was coming 
out of one where I had examined all the 
names on the list without being any the 
wiser, when I saw my man approaching. I 
rushed into the street to meet him, the 
landlord crying out after me: 

“ Is tAaf the man you want? Why, that’s 
Jack Smith!” 

“Joe!” said I, with outstretched hand. 
“How are you, old crony?” 

“Ben 'Warrenl” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of glad surprise. “But hush! don’t call 
me Archibald. I’m Jack Smith here. I’ve 
had half a dozen names since that unlucky 
tumble from the Danube’s main-topsail- 
yard, and to tell the truth, I was sailing 
under a purser’s name even then.” 

“ So I suppose,” I answered. “ If your 
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name isn’t Archibald, it may be ilontelth.” 

Joe looked at me in some surprise, and 
led the way into his own lodging-room, 
closing the door. 

“ I don’t know how you guessed this, but 
Monteith is my real name, and I’ve no 
cause to be ashamed of it. 1 followed the 
example of many oUier fools, and went to 
sea under false colors, and now, on accoimt 
of the tragedy where I so nearly lost my 
own life, I light shy of the name of Archi¬ 
bald, and never answer to it.” 

“ I don’t think you need to have any fear 
on that score. I suppose you were picked 
up by one of those chances t^at may be 
called miracles. And was the English sec¬ 
ond mate saved too? Tell us your story— 
hut hold on, first answer one question—^have 
you a twin brother?” 

“ Now, I’m all out of breath with your 
questions. Well, yes, I was picked up, and 
by a miracle, too, in the literal sense of the 
word, for it was the brig Miracle, of Balti¬ 
more, that fell in with me, at daylight the 
next morning, astride of the Danube’s life¬ 
buoy, and nearly ready to drop off frpm ex¬ 
haustion. No, the second mate was not 
saved, too—at least not to my knowledge. 
And yes, I have a twin brother—or had one 
a few years ago. lie went to sea before I 
did, and the last I heard of him was in 
Liverpool. He had worked into some em¬ 
ployment there ashore. IVhy did you ask?” 

“Because I have seen your brother, 
Thomas Monteith, and he will probably be 
here in a day or two, in the Manhattan, if 
indeed he has not already arrived. And the 
mystery that has haunted me these last six 
months is all clear to me. But come, I 
want yon to go with me to see a certain 
young lady up town.” 

“ O,” said Joe, or Bichard Monteith, as 
lie should now bo called, “ I don’t know 
how to visit young ladies. It isn’t in my 
line of business.” 

“ That’s what she thought when she met 
you the other day on Broadway and called 
yon ‘ Thomas.’ And yet you had a lady in 
tow at that time.” 

“Ah! that's the lady, is it?” 'he asked. 
“ Now I remember; but I was taken by sur¬ 
prise, and perhaps was rather abrupt in tell¬ 
ing her she was mistaken in the person. 
Welt, I hod a young woman in tow at the 
time—or perhaps I should say she bad me 
in tow. She was an old acquaintance, 
daughter of one of my former landladies. 


But if you and the other lady are both ac¬ 
quainted with my brother Tom, I suppose I 
mu.st go with you, and we can talk as we go.” 

Our conference was a highly interesting 
one, and was cut short by our arrival at 
Mrs. Joy’s door. Being shown In, we found 
Susie Joy and Thomas Monteith seated 
side by side on the sofa, but both wearing a 
slight expression of constraint, as if there ' 
were some matter between them not quite 
satisfactorily explained. 

I saluted the young lady, gave a cool nod 
to the'gentleman, and then introduced his 
double as a friend and former shipmate of 
mine, Mr. Smith. 

But the name only bewildered 'Thomas 
for a moment, sufficient to 'add more effect 
to the amusing* tableau, for the brothers 
were not long in recognizing each other. 
But Miss Joy’s bewilderment was certainly 
greater than that of any one else, tmless it 
might be her mother, who had followed ns 
into the room. The two ladies looked from 
one to the other of the twins, and back 
again, then at each other, comparing notes, 
and talking mostly in interjections. I of¬ 
fered to wager Susie that if I took them 
both out of the room, and made some little 
alteration in their dress to bring them both 
alike, she could not identify her own lover. 
She looked again and again at them both, 
and declined to take the risk. Indeed, the 
resemblance between the brothers was so 
perfect, that bow their own parents conld 
have distinguished them seemed a mystery 
to us all. 

They had been orphaned a few years be¬ 
fore, and had separated each to seek his 
own fortune. Leading the wandering lives 
of seamen, they had lost all trace of each 
other, rmtil they were thus somewhat 
strangely brought together. 

A happy wedding party was that held at 
the home of the Joys a few evenings later. 
Dick Monteith went with the newly-mar¬ 
ried couple in the Fidelia on her next voyage 
to Liverpool, where he also entered the 
employ of Butler Brothers. My wanderings 
took me in a different direction after that 
voyage, and I have never seen either of 
them since. But I have heard that those 
doing business with the present firm of 
Monteith Brothers have great difficulty in 
distinguishing the members of it one from the 
other; and that many ludicrous mistakes 
arise in consequence, making the career of 
the twins a complete Comedy of Errors, 
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ME. BARTON’S EXPERIMENT. 

BY MABY HELEIT BOODEY. 


“ Q mothebI” cried Alice Barton, as she 
came in from school one afternoon; “ there 
is going to he a dramatic entertainment at 
Staunton’s Hall to-morrow night, and I do 
wish I could go! Lots of the girls are go¬ 
ing; and Carrie Rivers said she should like 
to have me come in and go with them, if 
yeu and father don’t go. O. how I wish I 
could!” And she looked at her mother 
eagerly. 

A pained expression came in Mrs. Bar¬ 
ton’s fair, kind face, as she met Alice’s look 
of childish longing; but she spoke in a 
cheerful tone, as she said: 

“ Well, Alice, I should have no objection 
to your going to the Hall with Carrie and 
her sisters and parents, but you know papa 
doesliot like to haveyiu attend such places 
very well. Perhaps, though, he will feel 
differently about this,” she added, as she 
saw the brightness fade from Alice’s face at 
this reminder of the stem decisions of Mr. 
Barton. “ We will hope for the best, but I 
should not want you to be loo much disap¬ 
pointed if you cannot go.” 

“0 mother!” again said Alice, her voice 
quivering, and re.ady to cry at the thought 
of her father’s dreaded refusal; “how I 
wish papa was like Mr. Rivers about such 
things. He lets Carrie go once in a while, 
vshen anything good pomes; but J always 
have to stay at home, and then hear the 
other girls tell how nice it was, the next 
day. And once, when Angie Bartlett asked 
me If I had gone the night before to some 
nice concert, and I told her ‘ No,’ I heard 
one of the others say softly, behind my 
back; ‘ Of course she didn’t go; her father 
is too stingy to pay her way in.’ And O, 
how mortified I felt!” 

Here Mrs. Barton closed Alice’s inouth 
with a kiss, as she said: 

“ There, dear, don’t talk any more about 
it; the girl was very rude, and you should 
not mind her foolish speeches. Your father 
means well, and doesn’t think how much 
you want to go to these places. He thinks 
you are better off without such pleasures.” 

“But you don’t, mother,” returned the 
affectionate girl, as she wound her arms 
around Mrs. Barton’s neck; “and it would 


be a good deal harder if you didn’t wont me 
to go, either. But seems as if papa might 
say yes, just this once, and 1 wouldn’t ask 
him again all winter. How happy 1 should 
be!” And the excitement-loving little 
thing clasped her hands together, while her 
eyes dauced at the thought of the delight it 
would be to her to go to the Hall and see a 
real play performed, ever so poorly. 

“ ‘ Hope on, hope ever,’ ” smiled Mrs. 
Barton; “maybe papa toiW say yes; but if 
he doesn’t, your day will come sometime, 
AJice. You are only a little girl now, and 
can afford to wait for all these nice things. 
1 do not believe in dissipation any more 
than your father does, but 1 know it is only 
natural for you to wish to have a little 
change. 1 used to like it myself.” And 
Mrs. Barton sighed unconsciously as she 
thought of her happy girlhood, when she 
had loved steady-going young Barton, and 
promised to be his true wife, believing him 
to be the embodiment of oil manly virtues. 

That promise had been faithfully keptf 
but at the expense of how much self-sacri- 
fico few could imagine. Those who saw 
her moving about her daily duties, pleasant 
and serene, though more thoughtful than 
of old, said it was only natural that she 
should “soberdown” a little as she grew 
older; and if the unchanging round of 
household cares seemed at times wearisome 
and monotonous, Mrs. Barton. never said 
so. She grew accustomed to living in the 
narrow, parsimonious way dictated by her 
husband, and developed a wonderful capac¬ 
ity for making over old garments into new 
ones, and clothing herself and Alice with 
almost no expenditure, though there was 
not the least need of all this catting and 
contriving, which left no room for the char¬ 
ity she would have been glad to exercise 
toward her poorer neighbors. Mr. Barton 
was quite a wealthy man, but he had early 
given over his soul to the worship of Mam¬ 
mon, and the love of money grew upon him 
more than he was aware. -He foimd ex¬ 
cuses for his niggardliness, one form of 
which was to deny Alice the enjoyment of 
all public entertainments demanding an 
admission fee. He argued to himself that 
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it would 'only be an injury to Alice, and a 
foolisli waste of money, to allow her the 
privileges for which she longed all the more 
because they were refused to her. And yet 
Mr. Barton, in his boyhood, had been as 
fond of l)oyish pleasures os any of his com¬ 
panions. But he seemed to forget the de¬ 
sires of his youth, and did not guess how 
much unliappii^sjj he caused lii.s little 
daughter, uunecessarily. or how she often 
contrasted him with Mr. Rivers, her friend 
Carrie’s father, greatly to her own parent’s 
disadvantage: for Mr. Rivers did not grudge 
his children any innocent pleasure that 
came within his means. 

Alice was always sure of her mother’s 
sympathy, for, though Mrs. Barton taught 
her to love and respect her father, she could 
not help feeling the injustice of his course. 
For herself, she had long given up all 
thought of entering into those enjoyments 
once so congenial to her tastes, but it was 
doubly hard to see Alice’s life darkened by 
the same grasping spirit that had so coldly 
forbidden all generosity on her part since 
her marriage. 

On this evening of which I write,'Mr. 
Barton came in to tea with his usual punc- 
tnality, and, equally as usual, Mrs. Bartou 
awaited his coming at a neatly-arranged 
fupper-table, while Alice, full of excitement 
at thought of the request she wished to 
make, kept changing her position uneasily 
in her nervousness. Mr. Barton, it so hap¬ 
pened, was la unusual good humor, for he 
had been very successful in his business 
that day, and the bank notes in his pocket- 
book had greatly increased since morning, 
ne took his seat at the table with a glance 
of satisfaction, and sipped the fragrant tea 
with extreme relish. He even talked more 
freely than usual, and Mrs. Bartou began to 
think that possibly the time might prove 
favorable for the success of Alice’s project. 
Presently, enjoying the comfort of his well- 
wanned slippers, and dressing-gown, and 
easy-chair, Mr Barton prepared to read his 
favorite newspaper, entirely unconscious of 
the agitation of poof little Alice, who felt 
as much anxiety as many an older person 
would feel on a more important occasion. 
Several times she attempted to speak, but 
her courage failed her. At length, strength¬ 
ened by an encour^lng glance from her 
tnother, who thought it best that Alice 
should plead her own canse, she managed 
to stammer out: 


Papa, may lask yon about something?*’ 

Mr. Barton lowered his newspaper, and 
looked inquiringly at the little girl as he 
said: 

“Well, Alice, what is it?” 

“ Please, papa, there is going to be a dra¬ 
matic entertainment at Staunton’s Hall to¬ 
morrow night, and Carrie Rivers and all the 
rest are going. Would you please to let me 
go, too?” 

Alice’s voice took on a very pleading tojie 
as she asked her question, but Mr. Barton 
did not seem to notice it. His brow con¬ 
tracted, aud he asked, harshly: 

“What is the admission?” 

“Fifty cents for reserved seats,” timidly 
replied Alice. 

“Fifty cents! Fifty cents for perfect 
nonsense! How many times have X told 
you, Alice, that I do not approve of such 
performances? Your mother,” w’ith a 
wrathful glance .at Mrs. Bartou, “ should 
have taught you better than to wish to 
waste money in such a ridiculous ^way. 
Mr. Rivers will yet be sorry for his extrav¬ 
agance, and it is my duty to set a better 
example to my neighbors. Be thankful 
that you have a good home to spend your 
evenings in. and remember that you must 
not annoy me any more by such foolish re¬ 
quests ;” saying which, Mr. Barton subsided 
behind his journal with an air of self-sat¬ 
isfaction. 

Alice turned away with quivering lips 
and flooded eyes, aud going out of the room, 
ran up to her own little chamber, where 
she threw herself upon the bed in a passion 
of tears and sobs. She had not known 
how strong her hope was that her father 
would say “Yes,” until he answered her 
“No.” 

Mrs. Barton soon made an errand to leave 
the room, and went to Alice, suspecting 
how she should find her, and grieving in 
her motherly heart over the child’s disap¬ 
pointment. Throwing her arms around 
the little figure, she whispered words of 
love and comfort, till Alice became morv 
calm. At length she said: 

“Had you not better go back to the sit¬ 
ting-room, Alice, dear, where it is warmer 
and pleasanter than it is here? I will help 
you about your lessons for to-morrow, if 
you wish, and will tell papa what a good 
girl yon have been to be so attentive to 
your studies. Mr. Parkman, whom 1 saw 
last evening at Mrs. Baker’s, complimented 
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yoQ very h^ly, for be said yoa were a 
scholar of whom he felt proud, and that he 
had no fault to find with either your de¬ 
portment or recitations.” 

Now Alice held her teacher in the highest 
estimation, and a word of praise from him 
was very precioqs. Mrs. Barton was not 
mistaken in the thought that she would be 
cheered by his kind commendation, and 
was glad to see a faint smile curve her lips, 
as she asked: 

" Did he really say that, mother? How 
good he is I He is the best teacher in the 
world! But,” she added, mournfully, ‘‘I 
don’t believe papa will care anything about 
it; I don’t believe he does care whether I 
am happy or not?’ 

“Never say that, Alice,” returned her 
mother; “your father loves you very dear¬ 
ly, but he doesn’t see things as you do. 
Be patient, little girl, and do yonr best, and 
perhaps he vrill think differently sometime. 
I must go down now, and shall look for yon 
to come very soon.” 

So Alice brushed her hair, and bathed 
her eyes, and returned to the sitting-room. 

Ur. Barton still remained by the fire. 
Seemingly deeply interested in his newspa¬ 
per; but this thoughts were not so agreeable 
as they had been before Alice made her re¬ 
quest, and he found it bard to fix bis 
mind on what be was reading. In spite of 
himself, he could not help recalling her 
pleading look and voice, and feeling a slight 
twinge of regret. But he would not in¬ 
dulge in such reflections, and comforted 
himself by the assurance that Alice would 
be all the better off for staying at home. 
Vnien he saw her reenter the room quietly, 
and take up her books for an evening’s 
study, the tra(^ of grief on her face affected 
him unpleasantly. 

The evening wore on, the lessons were 
committed, and Alice, with her usual 
“Good-night, papa and mamma,” went up 
stairs to bed. 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
broken by hfrs. Barton’s soft voice, saying: 

“ I heard something about Alice last 
evening, Philip, that pleased me very much. 
I went in to see Mrs. Baker of a few mo¬ 
ments, and Mr. Farkman came in and 
spoke of his school. He said that, all 
things considered, A]ice is the best scholar 
he has, and that her attention to her 
studies, and behaviour every way, deserve 
the hipest praise her teacher can give.” 


Ur. Barton listened with pleased atten¬ 
tion, for ha was very proud of his daughter, 
in his own way, and then said; 

“ That Is very well Indeed, and convinces 
me more than ever that I am right in my 
determination not to allow Alice to go to 
these outside fooleries. If she did not stay 
quietly at home and study her lessons in 
the evening, she would not be so far in ad¬ 
vance of the others.” 

“Very true, in the main, Philip; but I 
am sorry that you take just such a view of 
the matter,” said Mrs. Barton, gently. 
“Tou know that I do not approve of too 
much extra excitement; but I do not think 
Alice would be any the worse for a little 
change now and then. You know wo used 
to like amusements when we Were young, 
and Alice is not different from other chil¬ 
dren in Ihot respect. Could you not make 
an exception to your rule, and let her go 
with the Elvers family to-morrow night? 
I am sure that Mr. Bivers would never pat¬ 
ronize anything low or vulgar, for he and 
Mrs. Bivers are very particular with their 
children. Alice deserve? a little reward for 
her good conduct.” 

The surpriseon Mr. Barton’s face changed 
to something like anger, as he comproi 
bended the drift of his wife’s arjgnmcht.' 
It was not often that she opposed him ad 
much as this. 

“l am astonished at you?’ he exclaimed; 
“ But you reason just like a woman. As 
if I want Alice to behave well for the sake 
of reward I Tou ought to bring her up to 
do right, without any such selfish motive.' 
If she is a good girl, that is ail very well; 
She ought to be. But I want you to under¬ 
stand, once for all, that I don’t choose to 
spend my money for auy such foolishness 
as they will have at the Hall to-raorroW 
night. I don’t take Biveipfurtn;/example; 
he will come to want one of these days, if 
he isn’t more careful about his expendi¬ 
tures. He bought his wife one of those 
expensive shawls at White’s to-d.ay. He’d 
better have put the money in the bank or in 
his business.” 

Mrs. Barton thought of her own rather 
shabby and worn shawl, which, in spite of 
her careful keeping, began to show its age, 
and did not agree with her husband. But 
she well knew that any opposition only 
made him more decided, and so replied: 

“ Of course you will do what you think 
right, Philip.” 
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“Tea, you may be anfe I shall,” returned 
Mr. Barton, in an imperative tone. “And 
fortunate It is for yon that you have a hus¬ 
band who takes care of the pennies, for if 
I didn’t I should never get many dollars. 
1 made a hundred dollars, clear gain, to¬ 
day, and as I’ve no use for it, I’m going to 
add it to my bank account to-morrow.” 

“I wish,” said Mrs. Barton, presently, 
“ that Alice could have a set of furs like 
those Carrie Givers wore last Sunday. 
They would make her old suit look nicely, 
and they are not very expensive.” 

“There!” exclaimed her husband, testi¬ 
ly. “That is always the way I The mo¬ 
ment I tell you that I hare made any 
money, yon begin to tease me to spend it. 
Henceforth I’ll keep my business to myself 1” 

Silence followed this outburst, and soon 
Mrs. Barton stole up to Alice’s room, to find 
her fast asleep, forgetful of all her troubles. 

“ Bear child 1” murmured the mother, as 
she tamed away; “lam sorry she had to 
be disappointed.” 

Somehow, Mr. Barton could not go to 
deep very early that night, and when he 
did sleep his dreams were not pleasant. 
Among others, he dreamed that Alice was 
being carried away from him in the arms of 
a stranger, and that her last words, as she 
disappeared, were, “Good-by, papa; I’m 
goingtothedromatlcentertainment.” And 
it was in vain that he tried to reach her, for 
his limbs refused to carry him. He roso 
unrefreshed, and went to bis business the 
next morning in a dissatisfied frame of 
mind. On the way be was overtaken by 
Mr. Givers, who spoke to him pleasantly, 
and catching sight of the bills announcing 
the evening’s play, he said: 

“ Our little folks are in high glee in an¬ 
ticipation of to-night. I have promised 
them that they shall ali go to the Hall. By 
the way, I believe Carrie said she expected 
your little girl in to go with us; or are you 
all going together?” 

“No, Mr. Givers; we aie not any of us 
going. I do not think it good for Alice to 
attend such places.” 

"Ah! well, we all have our ideas on these 
subjects,” rejoined Jlr. Rivers. "For my 
part, I never could see that it did the chil¬ 
dren any harm to go once in a wliile, and 
the pleasure of it lasts them a long time. 
Such entertainments do not come very 
often, you know, in a country town like 
ours. And really, I like to go myself.” 


Jnst then the two came to a dry.goods 
store, and Mr. Givers pointed to a shawl 
there displayed, as he added: 

“ There’s the mate to the shawl I bought 
for my wife yesterday. And you ought to 
have seen her when I carried it home 1 The 
Way her face lighted up was worth mote 
than the price of the shawl, and I told her 
so. I tell you. Barton, it makes one feel 
yoimg ag^n to do a generous thing once in 
a while, atid when a man has a good wife, 
he ought to do oil he can to please her.” 

“Oyesl Yes! No doubt! Nodoubtl” 
hastily responded Mr. Barton,. somewhat 
embarrassed by this style of reasoning, and 
noticing almost enviously the look of hap¬ 
piness beaming from Mr. Girers’s face. 
“ How much did you say the shawl cost?” 

“Fifty dollars, and cheap at that.” 

Just then a gentleman came up and ad¬ 
dressed Mr. Givers, and Mr. Barton walked 
on. “ Fifty dollars is a good deal of money 
to spend for a shawl,” he reflected, “I 
couldn’t afford it, though I suppose 1 am 
as well off os Givers is. Yes, GUen is a 
good wife.” And he thought of the beau¬ 
tiful slippers, the work of her own lingers, 
With which Mrs. Barton hod lately pre¬ 
sented him, and of the warm dressing-gown 
that she had made so tastefully for him. 
But bis trials were not yet ended. At¬ 
tracted by the sight of some unique design 
in silver newly displayed in a jewelier’s 
window, be stopped to examine it more 
closely. It so happened that a group of 
school-children had collected to read the 
particulars of the evening’s enterminment 
as announced on a flaming poster near by, 
and their clear voices reached Mr. Barton’s 
ear. 

“I am going to-night,” said one girl; 
“.my father says it is a veiy good troupt, 
and we are all going.” 

“So am I”—“and I”—“and I,” were 
the responses from saveral others. 

"Well, girls,” said a member of the 
group, “ I tell you of one scholar that wont 
go—and that is Alice Barton. Her father 
never lets her go anywhere, and folks say 
he is so mean he don’t want to spend the 
money. Shg’ll be looking solemn all day— 
see if she don’t!” 

"My motlier says,” rejoined another, 
•• that Mrs. Barton is a beautiful woman, 
and Alice is just like her, but Mr. Barton 
is a real old skinflint. I’m sure I don’t sea 
bow Alice can love him, if be is so stingy 
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irtth her. She always looks nice, bat 
mother says it is because Urs. Barton cuts 
and contrives, and always makes the very 
best of everything.” 

“Alice is a splendid girl,” added a third, 
as they walked away. “ I like her ever so 
much, and I’m sure 1 wish she could go and 
enjoy herself, like the rest of us, to-night.” 

Mr. Barton’s face was turned away, and 
not one of the schoolgirls had recognized 
him, or even dreamed that he could have 
overheard them making their comments on 
bis character. He turned and walked toward 
bis store with a flush on his cheeks, and a 
strange feeling like remorse or shame at his 
heart. Could it be that he, who so prided 
himself on his immacuiate character, was 
held in such low estimation by his friends 
and neighbors? 

Mr. Barton, though he had allowed the 
love of money to usurp too large a place in 
bis heart, was really a main of strong affec¬ 
tions, and the thought that his only child 
might not love him with her whole heart 
bnrt him deeply now that it hod been sug¬ 
gested to him. Then, too, his pride was 
touched at hearing the appearance of his 
wife and daughter criticized, though he 
would have refused to listen to any such 
ideas if they had been presented in any 
other way. Altogether, his peace of mind 
was utterly destroyed, and the thought that 
he had a hundred dollars to add to his bank 
account that morning ceased to give him 
pleasure. By noon he had arrived at sev¬ 
eral conclusions, and though the bitter pills 
he had been forced to swallow in the morn¬ 
ing still disturbed him, he was progressing 
toward a happier state of mind. When he 
went home to dinner he noticed, with his 
newly-opened eyes, the absence of gayety 
in Alice’s manner, and chuckled to himself 
as he thought how he would change ali that. 

“Alice,” said he, as the three still sat at 
the table, “ do you really want to go to the 
Hall this evening?” 

A*bright flush rose to Alice’s cheeks, as 
the looked up in surprise at the kindly tone 
of the question. 

“ O yes, indeed, I should like to go, 
papa,” she replied, “but—” 

“Well,” said Mr. Barton, “I have been 
thinking it over, and have concluded that 1 
have no objection.” (Alice could scarcely 
believe that she heard aright) “And,” 
taming to Mrs. Barton, “ suppose you and 
I should go too, Ellen? We have not been 


anywhere for a long time, and perhaps you 
would like it” 

“Wonders on wondersi” thonght Mrs. 
Barton; but she only said, with brighten¬ 
ing eyes, “Thank yon, Philip; it would be 
a very great treat to go with you—quite like 
our youthful days—you are very kind to 
propose it” 

“O papa!” cried Alice, running around 
to her lather and kissing him delightedly; 
“ how good you arel” 

And Mr. Barton, with a glow at his 
heart that was quite newand very pleasant, 
went back to his business, more decided 
than ever about his line of conduct 

“By Georgel” he said to himself; “I 
believe Rivers was about right, and I have 
been an old fooll” 

The hundred dollars yet remained in Mr. 
Barton's pocket, and on his way home to 
tea with tickets for the play in his pocket, 
he went into a fur store and selected a nice 
pretty set of furs for Alice—cap, boa and 
muff. Then he paid a visit to the same 
dry-goods establishment where he and Mr. 
Rivers bad observed the /ao-sfmile of Mrs. 
Rivers’s shawl in the morning, and soon Is¬ 
sued thence with quite a large bundle under 
his arm. Thus armed and equipped, >he 
entered his own home, where Alice awaitM 
him in a glow of pleasant excitement, 
which was shared in a lesser degree by her 
mother. 

“There,” said Mr, Barton, as he dis¬ 
played bis purchases, “ I am not going to 
the Hall with you, unless you make a good 
appearance. Here, Alice, are your furs; 
and here, Mrs. Barton, is your shawL” 
And he threw a handsome cashmere long- 
shawl over his wife’s shoulders. 

This was too much for Mrs. Barton’s 
composure, and her eyes fliled with happy 
tears at such unexpected and uncommon 
kindness from her husband, while Alice’s 
gratitude was unbounded. Mr, Barton was 
well satisfled with the success of his experi¬ 
ment, and was more flrmly convinced than 
ever that Mr. Rivers’s theory was correct. 

That was a happy evening for the Barton 
family, and especially to Alice, who had 
everything that her child’s heart craved. 
Mr. Barton, in after years, often tried'the 
same experiment, and never found it fail 
in bringing happiness to the whole house¬ 
hold; nor did Alice’s lessons sufier any for 
her attendance at the “dramatic entertain¬ 
ment.” 
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